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PREFACE 


Administration  is  a  causal  agent  for  jihange ,  developinejit 
and  progress ^  il "tlii^  role  expectation,  organizational 

man  is  eager  to  seek  answers  and  to  develop  himself  with  re¬ 
ference  to  this  ideal.  However,  answers  often  do  not  come 
easily:  they  result  from  a  contihuous  process  of  performance, 

analysis  and  understanding.  Self-development  cannot  be  effect¬ 
ive  without  some  valid  approach,  guide  and  method. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  provide  students  and 
interested  persons  with  a  broad  picture  of  a  complex  field, 
and  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  the  opportunities  contained 
therein.  Because  the  administrative  process  is  a  composite  of 
human,  institutional  and  technical  relationships,  a  description 
of  its  parts  involves  differential  valuation  premises,  theoret¬ 
ical  postures  and  conceptual  perspectives.  In  this  light,  the 
contents  of  this  lesson  are  designed  to  be  suggestive  and  to 
serve  as  an  introductory  survey  of  current  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Further  explorations  into  this  field  may  begin  with 
some  of  the  selected  bibliography  appended  at  the  end  of  this 
lesson. 
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Accordingly,  this  lesson  tries  to  look  at  public 
administration  from  several  different  points  of  view; 
that  of  the  layman  and  the  administrator,  as  well  as 
the  new  employee.  It  focuses  on  the  human  factor  as 
the  crux  of  the  administrative  process.  It  provides 
brief  glimpses  into  some  of  the  sophisticated  methods 
and  techniques  of  decision  making,  planning,  scheduling, 
programming  and  budgeting.  And  finally,  it  touches  on 
public  relations  and  argues  that  it  is  predicated  on 
good  human  relations. 


As  a  pedagogical  device,  this  lesson  can  in  no 
way  be  construed  as  Department  view  and/or  policy. 
Ultimately,  this  lesson's  effectiveness  is  a  function 
of  continuing  review  and  improvement.  Your  comments, 
criticisms  and  suggestions  will  benefit  this  effort. 
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Administration  and  Management 


—  a  Preliminary  Survey  . 


This  introductory  paper  is  offered  in  six  parts. 

Part  One  presents  an  overall  view  of  the  problems  and 
scope  of  administration.  More  specifically,  this  part 
examines  fundamental  concepts  in  administration:  its 
definition,  its  objectives,  its  functions,  the  concept 
of  scientific  management  and  other  relevant  elements. 

Part  Two  describes  the  role  of  management:  its  extensive¬ 
ness,  operational  characteristics  and  improvement.  Part 
Three  outlines  the  components  of  administration:  the 
mechanics  of  decision  making,  a  survey  of  planning, 
programming  and  budgeting,  internal  communications  and 
the  role  of  morale.  It  also  describes  the  individual's 
role  in  the  morale-building  process.  Part  Four  outlines 
the  human  side  of  the  enterprise:  the  relationship  between 
motivation  and  productivity,  and  the  basic  elements  of 
human  relations.  Part  Five  discusses  external  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  framework  of  public  relations.  Part  Six 
concludes  this  lesson  by  reviewing  some  of  the  maxims  of 
leadership. 


Quite  naturally,  this  lesson  can  only  hope  to  describe 
a  rather  complex  field,  as  well  as  an  involved  process,  in 
relatively  broad  terms.  For  interested  students,  a  list 
of  supplementary  reading  is  appended. 
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2. 


Part  One : 


Fundamental  Concepts  in  Administration 


I,  The  Nature  of  Public  Administration 


We  need  hardly  emphasize  the  claim  that  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  administrative  system  reflects  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  modern  society.  Administration  has  gradually  emerged 
from  a  somewhat  intuitive  process  into  a  complex,  full- 
fledged  academic  discipline,  drawing  upon  the  knowledge 
reservoirs  of  social,  political,  economic,  behavioural  and 
physical  science  fields.  In  keeping  up  with  the  specialized 
needs  of  differing  processes  and  concerns,  administration 
has  proliferated  into  a  great  number  of  subfields  concerned 
with  business,  medical  and  para-medical  management,  private 
governments  (such  as  university  and  union  administration)  in 
general.  Last  but  not  least  is  the  type  of  administration 
concerned  with  the  public  domain  to  which  we  now  turn. 

(1)  Public  Administration  Defined.  Public  administra¬ 
tion  has  two  distinct  meanings.  In  a  broad  sense,  it  denotes 
t^  work  involved  in  the  actual  conduct  of  governmental,  af¬ 
fairs  ,  ^ch  as  the  administration  of  assessment,  of  justice 
or  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  any  given  public  agen¬ 
cy.  As  such,  it  is  an  activity  or  process  mainly  concerned 
with  the  means  for  carrying  out  prescribed  ends.  In  a  narrow 
sense,  the  term  denotes  the  operations  of  the  administrative 
branch  only,  that  is,  the  activities  of  the  cabinet  government 
and  affiliated  officials. 


As  an  academic  discipline,  public  administration  means  the 
application  of  social,  behavioural,  some  pTvyrsixjal  aTid~iTiat:hem-^ 
atjcal  sciel^e  jneJjhodojjov  to  Study  the  actuaXJ^erations  of 
government  and  to  dejtermine ,  ~on  hadig  of  o)>j'^tive_griiter^ia , 

the  optimal  condTti^s__f^  its  operations  and  goaXs^ 
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(2)  The  Purpose  of  Public  Administration.  Some  author¬ 
ities  maintain  that  our  government  can  be  divided  into  two 
forms  of  "powers":  (i)  political  power y  meaning  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  the  public  will  in  a  law  which  is  generally  known  as 
"public  policy";  and  (ii)  administrative  power ^  meaning  the 
methods  by  which  government  does  its  work  so  as  to  give  effect 
to  a  law,  and  the  principles  according  to  which  co-operative 
programmes  are  carried  through  to  fruition. 


In  this  connection,  public  administration  is  essentially 
the  process  of  carrying  out  the  public  will  as  expressed  in 
law.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  administration  is  concerned 
with  how  a  particular  course  of  action  predetermined  by  the 
basic  political  or  policy-forming  units  of  the  total  govern¬ 
ment  --  electorate,  legislature  or  the  executive  --  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Of  course,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  compart¬ 
mentalize  the  functions  of  government.  In  our  modern  scheme, 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  policy  consid^ratl^ns~nK5^  "down 
f  rbi^~~ttIe~'lToml■nall^^~po^litlcaT~~gTIpe^^ytrA^etuxe~~c^  <^verni^lvt  "into 
tH^perinimcn\_.-Caxeer  -service  --  the  nomih^TyT  admijn.stra±ive 
structure ,  making  the  latter  an  instrument  for~the~renii^nent 
^s_jwej~l  as  for  the  execution  of  policy.  '''Consequently ,  the 
boundaries  oT~pu5Tic  administxartibrPextend  from  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  what  is  to  be  done  by  government  (e.g. ,  objectives, 
policies  and  plans)  to  the  organization,  staffing,  and  finan¬ 
cing  of  government  activities  with  the  emphasis  on  personnel, 
and  its  corollaries  of  cooperation,  leadership,  motivation  and 
teamwork,  to  the  final  accounting  of  administrative  activity 
in  answer  to  internal  and  external  controls. 


(3)  Administration  and  Organization.  We  suggested  ear¬ 
lier  that  public  administration  may  be  defined  as  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  individual  and  group  efforts  to  carry  out  public  policy. 
It  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  daily  work  of  government. 


Organization  is  the  structuring  of  individuals  and  functions 
into  productive  relationships;  administration  is  concerned  with 
decision  making  and  the  direction  of  individuals  to  achieve  ends 
that  have  been  determined  by  political  leaders.  Organization 
seeks  the  pattern  of  skills  and  responsibilities  that  will  en¬ 
sure  coordination  and  unity  of  purpose  through  supervision.  The 
object  of  both  organization  and  administration  is  the  control 
of  human  and  material  resources.  This  concept  of  control, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  final  authority  is  neatly  lodged 
in  an  executive  at  the  top.  Instead,  decision  making  may  be 
visualized  either  as  a  vertical  continuum  or  as  a  multiple 
process  in  which  the  top  official  is  like  a  puppet  in  a  puppet 
show  with  hundreds  of  people  pulling  the  strings  and  forcing 
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him  to  act  in  one  way  or  another.  (Sune  Carlson,  Executive 
Behaviour .  Stockholm:  Stromberg,  1951,  p.52).  The  high  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  usually  an  arbitrator  rather  than  a  commander. 
His  leadership  in  decision  making  must  always  be  shared  with 
subordinates  because  of  their  technical  skill  and  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  operating  problems.  In  this  sense,  to  achieve  "con¬ 
trol"  by  organization  requires  a  structure  that  will  ease  the 
flow  of  facts,  judgments,  and  exhortations  necessary  for  a 
group  pattern  of  decision  making. 


However,  there  is  an  arbitrary  aspect  to  organization 
which  is  also  viewed  as  control.  Insofar  as  an  individual 
is  concerned,  the  administrative  hierarchy  is  a  web  of  super¬ 
visory  relationships.  Organizational  limitations  always  con¬ 
dition  his  behaviour.  Through  the  media  of  status  patterns, 
reporting  devices,  and  sanctions,  which  flow  roughly  along 
formal  lines  of  authority,  individual  effort  is  directed  into 
desired  channels.  Thus,  despite  the  behaviour  of  informal  soc¬ 
ial  groups,  organization  as  a  formal  structure  is  a  vital  fac¬ 
tor  in  administration.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  under¬ 
estimate  its  importance,  mainly  because  of  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  human  relations  and  small  group  behaviour.  In  this  lesson, 
we  shall  try  to  maintain  a  balance  between  these  two  approaches. 


(4)  The  Difference  Between  Public  and  Private  Administra¬ 
tion.  Public  administration  differs  in  several  ways  from  private 
administration .  Public  policy  enunciated  in  law  provides  the 
framework  within  which  public  and  private  administrators  work. 
However,  there  exists  a  difference  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 
First,  private  administration  is  basically  controlled  by  public 
policy  and  administration  in  a  negative  or  regulatory  sense. 

It  does  not  have  to  give  effect  to  public  law  and  policy.  In 
terms  of  degree,  private  administration  is  permeated  to  a  much 
lesser  degree  by  public  policy  than  public  administration:  it 
is  only  accountable  to  its  shareholders  or  owner.  On  the  other 
hand,  government  departments,  agencies,  regulatory  commissions, 
and  officials  are  circumscribed  by  legal  implications,  both  in 
operation  and  in  goals.  Everything  the  civil  servant  does  must 
be  authorized  by  law.  This  passion  for  accountability  results 
in  a  system  of  "checks  and  balances"  that  gives  public  adminis¬ 
tration  a  distinctive  character. 


It  is  equally  clear  that  government's  susceptability  to 
public  criticism  —  a  necessary  part  of  our  democratic  system, 
if  not  carried  to  extremes  —  complicates  public  administration 
and  brings  into  play  organizational  forms  and  methods  which 
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account  for  many  of  the  differences  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  administration.  The  element  of  public  accountability, 
for  example,  has  brought  about  much  cynicism  about  "govern¬ 
ment  red  tape."  As  private  organizations  become  increasingly 
complex,  this  red  tape  syndrome  is  no  longer  confined  to  gov¬ 
ernments  . 


Another  important  difference  between  public  and  private 
administration  centers  on  the  profit  motive;  its  absence  quite 
often  denies  government  the  fairly  precise  standard  of  effect¬ 
iveness  and  vital  source  of  motivation  found  in  private  admin¬ 
istration.  Differences  in  working  conditions  also  disadvantage 
the  public  side  —  among  them,  less  prestige,  fewer  rights  and 
privileges,  lower  income  ceilings,  and  less  clearly  defined 
career  avenues.  Fortunately,  the  Ontario  Public  Service  has 
taken  strong  corrective  action  in  these  areas. 


To  sum  up,  although  public  administration  shows  many  of 
the  charcteristics  of  the  general  field  of  administration,  it 
operates  in  an  environment  which  fosters  a  more  legalistic, 
protective  attitude  on  the  part  of  administrators  and  gener¬ 
ates  procedures  designed  to  ensure  greater  impartiality  and 
accountability . 
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II.  The  "Rules”  of  Administrative  Organization 


Organization  is  a  rational  arrangement  of  independent 
parts  tQ~~form  a  unif ied~whole ,  through  which  power  and  con 
tn^lT'can  be  exercised  to  achieve  a  given  purpose. 


One  prominent  classical  theory  has  been  that  of  formal 
organization  with  its  stress  on  logically  planned  structure, 
centralization  of  authority,  correlation  of  woi^rk,  and  a 
rigidly  structured  hierarchy  of  officials. 


However,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  developed  a 
competing  theory  of  informal  organization  which  emphasizes 
human  relations ,  taking  into  consideration  how  the  employees 
of  a  complex  organization  actually  behave,  their  work  habits 
and  associational  patterns,  and  how  these  deviate  from  for¬ 
mal  organization  charts. 


Actually,  the  two  schools  of  thought  are  not  as  irrecon- 
ciliable  as  their  proponents  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Rather, 
these  two  theoretical  positions  are  basically  complementary. 
There  is  need  for  the  formal  organization,  but  there  is  also 
need  to  recognize  that  the  formal  organization's  structure  of 
rigid  relationships  is  frequently  bypassed  for  purposes  of 
more  effective  production.  This  duality  of  theories  has  ob¬ 
viously  found  expression  in  the  "rules"  of  organization  that 
have  been  developed. 


1.  The  Doctrine  of  Functional  Unity 


This  principle  of  organization  indicates  that  administra¬ 
tive  work  may  be  most  efficiently  organized  by  function.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  unity  which  maintains  that  ail  officers  in 
one  organization  engaged  in  a  particular  type  of  work  —  assess¬ 
ment,  health,  sanitation,  welfare  —  should  operate  under  a 
single  authority.  In  other  words,  all  agencies  or  units  in 
certain  segments  of  an  organizational  structure  should  have  a 
rather  narrowly  defined  purpose  or  objective. 
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2.  Division  of  Work 


Within  the  doctrine  of  functional  unity,  division  of 
work  allows  for  the  efficient  use  of  labour.  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  specialization  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  work, 
managerial  as  well  as  technical. 


3.  Unity  of  Command 

The  old  rule  indicates  that  unified  direction  should  be 
embodied  in  the  organization.  A  single  individual  must  be 
ultimately  responsible  and  no  subordinate  must  b_e_5iihiect  to 
the  orders  of  more  than  one  superior';  This^is^J^own  as  the 
''lines'oJ'responsXbdTityT’'  IrT^pite  of  the  imperative  need 
of  these  uninterrupted  lines  of  responsibility,  the  dictates 
of  this  principle  are  rarely,  if  ever,  completely  attained. 


Subsumed  within  this  principle  is  the  concept  of  unity 
of  direction.  According  to  this,  each  group  of  activities 
having  the  same  objectives  must  have  one  head  and  one  plan. 
As  distinguished  from  the  unity  of  command,  this  principle 
relates  to  the  total  organization,  rather  than  to  personnel. 


4 .  Authority  and  Responsibility 


It  is  generally  argued  that  authority  and  responsibility 
are  related,  with  the  latter  conceived  as  the  corollary  of 
the  former  or  arising  from  the  former.  Basically,  effective 
authority  has  been  seen  as  a  combination  of  official  and  per¬ 
sonal  attributes.  Official  attributes  arise  mainly  from  a 
given  incumbent's  official  position.  Personal  attributes  are 
a  compound  of  intelligence,  experience,  moral  worth,  past  ser 
vices  and  so  forth. 


5 .  Organization  by  Purpose 

Under  this  purpose-oriented  arrangement,  staff,  auxiliary 
and  line  activities  are  separated.  This  is  an  application  of 
military  terminology  to  administrative  operation.  While  the 
term  "staff"  is  generally  used  to  describe  personnel,  its  use 
here  is  more  restrictive.  By  "staff"  is  meant  an  agency  or  an 
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.1/ 

operating  unit  ejiqaqed  in  planning,  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  data,  determinatioif  and~~ soIu'ti^QnZofrproBleTO^ — con-  ” 
s i^ier^td:onr-t)f~^l t e i ve  ”cou^^ s  o f  action  with  a  teconi- 
mendat±gh77~aiiJ~Tesearchr~^hdr~advice  to  a  higlT  ranTcing  official. 
Suc}r'arr^agericy'~dr  operatin^~~urrirt  genially  "issues^lTo  orders 
and  has  few  operating  responsibilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  line  agencies  or  units  are  responsible  for  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  most  obvious  variety,  e.g.  ,  fire  protection, 
health,  auto  licensing,  OHglP  and  so  forth.  Auxiliary  func¬ 
tions  are  those  of  a  supportive  nature.  Fire  protection  with¬ 
in  an  organization  is  an  auxiliary  function.  But  fire  protec¬ 
tion  on  a  societal  level  is  a  line  function. 


6 .  Organization  by  Hierarchy 


This  is  a  ''vertical''  organization  structure  that  begins 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with  the  worker  (production  per¬ 
sonnel)  and  moves  upward  through  section  heads  (first  line 
supervisors  or  foremen  as  in  industrial  settings)  through 
branch  heads  (middle  management)  to  the  divisional  and  agency 
head  (top  management)  in  a  pyramid  model.  These  units  are 
differentiated  on  the  basis  of  levels  of  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"scalar"  or  the  "hierarchical"  organization,  another  aspect 
of  work  organ! z at ionT  - 


7 .  Harmonization  of  Organization  and  Social  Purposes 


This  doctrine  suggests  that  organization  is  a  means  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Organization  creates  the  potential  un¬ 
ity  of  the  structure  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  society.  Those  who  deal  with  organizational  matters  must 
be  aware  of  the  psychological,  sociological  and  anthropological 
influences  on  employee  sentiments  and  responses.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  the  importance  of  organization  should  be  minimized. 
Structure  has  a  very  real  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
persons  who  work  within  it.  However,  since  the  administrative 
organization  forms  part  of  the  pattern  of  leadership  and  auth¬ 
ority  in  the  social  organization  of  the  community,  it  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  reflect  prevailing  social  values.  Beyond  this,  coor¬ 
dination  —  the  aim  of  every  administrative  organization  --  will 
not  develop  unless  there  is  recognition  of  the  informal  social 
organization  within  the  institution  which  involves  employee 
sentiments  and  responses.  Persons  and  personality  must  be  an 
ever  present  consideration.  Organization,  in  practice,  is  a 
balance  of  contending  forces.  J 
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8.  There  is  No  Single  Correct  Form  of  Organization 


Several  factors  will  determine  which  is  the  "best"  organ¬ 
ization  for  a  particular  situation,  among  them,  size  of  the 
institution,  geography,  required  division  of  labour,  personnel, 
and  funds  available.  Moreover,  the  "best"  administrative 
organization  at  a  given  moment  may  not  be  the  best  as  the 
social  organization  of  the  community  or  the  internal  require¬ 
ment  of  the  institution  changes. 


Ill .  The  Concept  of  Scientific  Management 


Scientific  management  aims  to  replace  traditional  and 
frequently  unplanned  routine  with  intelligent  planning  and 
methodology.  Its  goals  are  increased  output,  increased 
efficiency,  and  the  elimination  of  waste,  so  that  the  best 
results  are  achieved  with  minimum  effort,  time,  space,  and 
material. 

Scientific  management,  as  the  term  implies,  has  been 
adapted  from  the  pattern  for  orderly  research  used  in  the 
sciences.  It  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  knowledge  of 
principles  and  methods,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  knowledge  to  the  practical  activities  of  man¬ 
agement.  The  basic  steps  in  the  methods  are: 


1.  Recognition  of  the  Problem.  Recognize  that  a  problem 
exists.  Isolate  it.  Relate  it  to  other  problems.  Determine 
its  scope  and  importance.  Break  the  problem  up  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  for  research  and  solution. 


2.  Collection  of  Data.  Gather  and  analyze  information 
about  all  relevant  parts  of  the  problem.  Classify  and  inter¬ 
pret  this  information. 


3.  Formulation  of  Hypotheses.  Draw  tentative  solutions 
or  conclusions.  Select  the  ones  having  the  greatest  potential. 


4.  Testing  of  Hypotheses.  Try  the  projected  solutions. 
Observe  how  they  workV  Reconsider  them  in  the  light  of  the 
trial  and  revise  them  where  necessary. 
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5.  Application.  Write  out  the  new  solution  to  fix  it 
and  to  establish  its  authority.  Put  it  into  practice.  Train 
personnel  in  its  use.  Admit  that  today's  solution  is  subject 
to  further  study  and  change  as  surrounding  circumstances  dic¬ 
tate. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  this  formula  is  presented  in 
its  raw  form,  and  that  additional  steps  and  rationalization 
are  often  cited.  No  formula,  however,  is  the  complete  answer. 
The  human  element  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  most  important 
single  element  in  administration  and  management. 


The  essence  of  the  scientific  approach  is  not  only  the 
method,  but  also  a  critical  and  experimental  attitude,  a  prob¬ 
ing  and  questioning  mind.  The  use  of  the  scientific  approach 
is  especially  effective  in  planning  work,  decision-making, 
problem-solving  and  systems  analysis.  Plans  precede  action. 
Obviously,  they  must  be  based  on  factual,  objective  and  soundly 
conceived  analysis.  Decision-making,  likewise,  must  be  predi¬ 
cated  upon  an  analysis  of  all  facets  of  a  situation.  In 
problem-solving,  and  in  systems  analysis,  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  thorough  study  of  the  problem  or  the  system  —  its 
scope,  its  importance,  its  components,  its  ramifications. 

« 

The  application  of  the  scientific  method  and  the  scient¬ 
ific  attitude  may  be  seen  in  such  management  processes  as  dev¬ 
elopment  of  good  layouts,  analysis  of  procedures,  selection  and 
evaluation  of  individuals,  determination  of  budgetary  priorities, 
and  similar  activities. 


11. 


PART  TWO 

THE  ROLE  OF  MANAGEMENT 


Management  is  variously  described  as  a  profession,  a 
practice,  a  science,  an  applied  science,  an  art,  and  a  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  all  of  these  and  more.  Management  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  executive  leadership.  It  makes  things  happen  and  gets 
work  done  through  the  efforts  of  others.  It  coordinates  men, 
machines,  material,  methods  and  money.  It  assigns  duties. 

It  delegates  authority  and  responsibility.  It  establishes 
superordinate-subordinate  relationships.  It  sets  up  channels 
of  communications  and  command.  In  short,  it  takes  disorgan¬ 
ized  activities  and  transforms  them  into  a  team  performance 
directed  toward  specific  goals.  In  this,  management  is  never 
an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end. 


Management  starts  with  an  objective:  a  goal  to  reach,  a 
project  to  complete,  a  service  to  perform.  Its  functions  are 
to  plan,  organize,  and  control  so  as  to  reach  its  objectives 
as  efficiently  and  economically  as  is  feasible. 


In  this  part  of  the  lesson,  we  shall  discuss  the  role  of 
manageitent  in  general  terms,  covering  such  matters  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  responsibilities  of  the  typical  administrator,  the  effect 
of  organizational  structure  upon  his  authority,  the  concept  of 
the  management  team,  the  scope  of  management  improvement  activ¬ 
ities,  and  common  reasons  for  failures  in  management.  More 
specific  components  of  management,  such  as  the  methods  of  man¬ 
aging  money,  material,  and  manpower,  will  be  dealt  with  in  later 
parts  of  this  lesson. 


I.  The  Work  of  the  Administrator 


In  principle,  the  chief  executive  or  chief  administrator 
possesses  the  authority  to  direct  the  activities  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  and  has  responsibility  for  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  work  under  his  direction.  As  suggested  earlier, 
the  authority  of  management  in  the  public  service  rests  chief¬ 
ly  on  law,  but  to  some  extent  also  on  tradition  and  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  qualities  of  the  executive  himself. 
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A  well  known  outline  of  the  work  of  the  administrator  is 
Professor  Luther  Gulick's  "POSDCORB,"  a  mnemonic  word  which 
refers  to  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  directing,  coordin¬ 
ating,  reporting,  an3^  budgeting.  In  summary,  we  may  say  that 
the  role  of  management  includes  the  following: 


1.  Planning.  Planning  is  the  preparation  for  action. 

To  plan  is  to  look  ahead,  to  anticipate,  to  determine  a  def¬ 
inite  course  of  action.  It  involves  establishing  a  goal,  eval¬ 
uating  resources  and  situations,  considering  possible  approaches, 
and  selecting  and  implementing  the  most  feasible  approach. 


2.  Setting  and  Communicating  Goals.  One  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator's  chief  responsibilities  is  to  see  the  organization's 
goals  in  their  broadest  sense  and  to  convey  this  broad  appre¬ 
ciation  to  his  subordinates.  The  goals  must  be  stated  in  ways 
that  will  enlist  their  interest  and  enthusiasm.  They  in  turn 
should  be  able  to  show  their  respective  groups  how  their  efforts 
fit  into  the  whole. 


3.  Organizing.  This  involves  adapting  the  structure  to 
the  function,  grouping  the  units  and  jobs  into  an  organization. 
The  administrator  should  survey  the  manpower,  material,  and 
financial  resources  for  carrying  out  his  task  and  must  decide 
on  their  most  effective  development.  As  well,  the  organization 
must  be  constantly  adapted  to  cope  with  new  programmes ,  new 
procedures,  and  changes  in  volume  and  distribution  of  work. 


4 .  Deciding  the  Administrative  Policy  of  the  Organization. 
This  includes  procedures  and  doctrines  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion's  programmes  and  projects,  and  also  relating  to  personnel, 
accounting,  supply,  audit  and  so  forth.  In  a  government  organ¬ 
ization  it  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  final  decisions  as 
to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  programmes  themselves,  for  these 
decisions  are  generally  made  by  the  people's  representatives. 


5 .  Assigning  the  General  and  Specific  Tasks  to  the  Various 
Parts  of  his  Organizatioru  This  involves  more  than  ad  hoc  di- 
rections.  Rather,  clear  targets  and  performance  standards  are 
set  in  each  and  every  case.  Since  every  employee  needs  to  know 
what  is  expected  of  him  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  plan¬ 
ned  objectives  and  specific  directions  will  greatly  decrease  the 
need  for  supervision. 
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6.  Coordinating .  Once  the  work  gets  under  way,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  coordinates  the  performance  of  the  various  divisions 
or  sections  in  such  a  way  that  parts  of  the  work  fit  to¬ 

gether  appropriately.  This  involves  keeping  the  whole  programme 
under  constant  scrutiny,  and  making  certain  that  each  part  of 
the  organization  is  producing  the  intended  kinds  of  results  and 
at  the  appropriate  times . 


7.  Budgeting.  This  involves  prescribing  budgetary  limits 
for  each  project,  and  for  its  whole  operation,  and,  when  budget¬ 
ary  ceilings  have  been  approved,  controlling  the  work  within 
those  ceilings. 


8.  Staffing .  This  function  constitutes  selecting  and 
approving  the  selection  of  the  key  subordinate  personnel. 


9.  Developing  his  Subordinates.  The  administrator  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  for  human  ralations  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  includes  encouraging  his  subordinates  to  work  effect 
ively  and  to  develop  their  talents.  He  also  helps  them  to  over¬ 
come  work  problems,  resolve  conflicts  among  them,  and  generally 
takes  those  steps  that  will  maintain  morale  and  raise  product¬ 
ivity  . 


10.  Motivating  and  Actuating.  To  motivate  or  actuate  is  to 
create  and  maintain  the  desire  of  each  member  of  the  group  to 
achieve  the  objective  sought.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  human  element,  and  it  permeates  all  other  functions. 


11.  Feedback .  The  executive  should  initiate  a  reliable 
system  of  programme  reporting,  so  that  he  will  know  the  state  of 
the  work  at  all  times.  The  reports  may  be  regular,  periodic  or 
special  "one  time"  statements;  they  may  be  narrative  or  statis¬ 
tical  in  content  or  a  combination  of  both  and  they  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  production  line  by  the  division  or  office  concerned 
by  a  line  supervisor,  or  by  the  auditors  or  a  special  force  of 
specialized  inspectors.  Aside  from  sustaining  a  management  in¬ 
formation  system,  a  good  administrator  not  only  searches  _for^o- 
lutions,  but  jal-SQ— looks, ^f or  problems.  At  regular  intervals,  he 
holds  staff  meetings  with  his  key  subordinates  to  discuss  the 
state  of  affairs  and  to  resolve  problems  of  common  concern. 


12.  Inspecting .  The  administrator  usually  supplements  the 
feedback  by  inspecting  the  work  in  progress  and  on  completion. 
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13.  Management  Improvement .  This  aspect  is  discussed  later 
in  this  part  o£  the  lesson. 


14.  Participating  in  and  Controlling  Public  Relations.  This 
topic  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Part  Five  below. 


II .  The  Levels  of  Management 


We  have  spoken  of  management  by  the  chief  executive  of  a 
department  or  agency.  It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  man¬ 
agement  is  the  responsibility  not  only  of  top  executives,  but 
also  of  every  employee  who  is  expected  to  direct  the  work  of  one 
or  more  other  employees.  And  most  of  the  general  principles 
are  similar  at  every  level.  There  is,  however,  one  significant 
difference:  in  the  upper  hierarchy  of  an  organization,  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  concerned  less  with  managing  its  "production”  by 
the  rank  and  file,  and  more  with  managing  the  subordinate  line 
supervisors . 

At  this  stage,  we  should  also  distinguish  between  the  cor¬ 
porate  and  operating  levels  of  executive  work. 

The  corporate  level  is  that  of  the  ministers  and  of  top- 
rank  officials ,  including  boards  of  directors  and  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  government  boards,  commissions,  or  companies;  it  usu¬ 
ally  tries  to  stay  out  of  day-to-day  operations  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  is  concerned  with  planning  and  with  approval  of  major 
programs  and  commitments.  In  practice,  however,  a  minister  often 
finds  that  he  must  inquire  into  daily  operations  because  a  voter 
has  complained  or  may  complain  about  a  current  matter,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  daily  operations  may  give  rise  to  an  issue  between  the 
political  parties.  A  minister  bears  unlimited  liability  for  the 
actions  of  his  officials,  and  accordingly  he  must  possess  author¬ 
ity  to  intervene  on  any  matter.  Generally,  therefore,  politicians 
tend  to  be  concerned  with  exceptions  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
permanent  officials,  who  tend  to  be  more  interested  in  equity, 
uniformity,  and  the  avoidance  of  precedent.  Nevertheless,  senior 
officials  must  still  spend  much  more  time  on  operational  matters 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  private  company. 

Another  way  of  classifying  the  levels  of  management  is  to 
speak  of  top  management,  middle  management,  and  the  levels  of 
supervision .  Top  management  is  largely  concerned  with  the  form¬ 
ulation  of  policy  and  the  maintaining  of  relations  with  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  public;  it  comprises  the  ministers  and  the  boards 
of  directors  of  public  agencies,  and  sometimes  the  most  senior 
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officials  of  departments.  Middle  management  comprises  the  ad¬ 
ministration  immediately  below  top  management  and  is  concerned 
with  directing  operations.  Middle  management  carries  out  the 
policies  prescribed  and  handed  down  from  above  by  directing  the 
activities  of  those  below;  it  deals  with  pressures  from  below 
for  decisions,  advice,  or  changes,  and  interprets  to  top  man¬ 
agement  the  suggestions  and  needs  of  subordinate  levels;  and  it 
deals,  sideways  on  the  organization  chart,  with  other  areas  of 
middle  management  having  related  duties.  The  levels  of  super¬ 
vision  are  concerned  with  carrying  out  particular  sections  of  the 
work.  There  may  be  several  levels  of  supervision,  or  only  one; 
the  supervisors  who  work  directly  with  the  rank-and-file  workers 
are  known  as  "firstline  supervisors." 


Ill .  Management  Improvement 

The  whole  field  of  management  improvement  constitutes  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  better  all  the  things  that  one  does,  with  a  definite 
view  to  higher  productivity  or  enhanced  efficiency.  In  extreme 
cases,  management  improvement  sometimes  involves  calling  in  a 
consultant  to  carry  out  a  concentrated  major  programme,  but  for¬ 
ward-looking  public  administration  also  provides  for  a  continu¬ 
ing  effort  by  the  organization  itself  to  achieve  improved  oper¬ 
ation.  In  a  large  organization  there  will  be  a  small  group  of 
specialists  who  form  a  special  section  —  organization  and  methods 
("O.  and  M.")  or  management  audit  division  or  systems  —  devoted 
to  this  end. 

The  basic  techniques  of  management  improvement  -are  the  sur¬ 
vey,  work  simplification,  and  work  measurement. 

The  survey  provides  data  on  present  operations,  describing 
in  full  detail  exactly  what  is  being  done.  This  will  include 
not  merely  general  statements  of  the  main  processes,  but  also 
precise  descriptive  material  such  as  step-by-step  flow-charts 
showing  how  each  process  is  in  fact  carried  out. 

The  second  phase,  work  simplification,  begins  with  analysis 
of  the  survey  data.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  process  that  is 
being  conducted,  and  of  each  step  in  each  process?  In  each  case, 
is  it  really  necessary?  If  not,  it  should  be  eliminated.  Does 
it  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  does  it  partly  or  wholly  dupli¬ 
cate  another  process  or  step?  These  and  similar  questions  should 
guide  the  analysis.  Wastes  of  money,  time  or  effort  should  be 
identified  in  order  to  make  savings  in  man-hours  and  materials. 
Facilities  should  be  modernized  and  routines  straightened  out. 
Methods  should  be  standardized,  and  each  one  should  be  set'  down 
in  writing  for  the  guidance  of  those  concerned. 
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The  third  phase  of  management  improvement,  work  measure¬ 
ment,  makes  possible  the  control  stage.  The  work  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  various  processes  and  steps  is  quantified,  and 
standards  are  established,  so  that  mangement  may  know  how 

much  work  is  being  done  and  whether  it  is  up  to  standard,  quan¬ 
titatively  as  well  as  qualitatively. 

These  basic  techniques  are  applied  to  the  entire  field  of 
management  and  operations.  Below  this  level,  management  im¬ 
provement  also  involves  the  reviewing  of  procedures  aimed  at 
reducing  paper  work  and  red  tape,  simplifying  work,  eliminating 
delays  or  unnecessary  or  obsolete  steps,  and  assessing  the 
desirability  of  introducing  or  modernizing  machinery.  Some 
input  procedures,  such  as  those  relating  to  budget  administration, 
and  mail  handling  are  necessary  to  keep  an  organization  working, 
while  other  procedures  are  more  directly  related  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  organization's  own  particular  objectives.  Both  kinds 
of  procedures  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  those  government 
policies  that  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  department  or  agency 
for  execution.  Accordingly,  in  designing  any  new  procedure  the 
administrator  or  his  advisor  must  have  a  clear  notion  of  what  the 
procedure  is  intended  to  accomplish,  and  of  when  and  how  the  pro¬ 
cedural  steps  should  be  taken. 

On  the  most  practical  level,  office  layout  is  also  analyzed 
to  achieve  a  straight-line  flow  of  work,  for  this  will  increase 
the  speed  of  work,  remove  confusion,  make  it  less  necessary  for 
employees  to  leave  their  work  place,  and  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  messenger  work  required.  Rationalization  of  office  layout  will 
in  addition  save  space,  provide  for  expansion,  and  reduce  staff 
fatigue.  In  sum,  office  layout  is  aimed  at  streamlining  the  work 
flow  in  a  unit. 

Needless  to  say,  management  improvement  has  many  other  aspects. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  improvement  of 
management  is  the  development  of  manpower  resources.  This  aspect 
includes  in-service  training  programmes  to  improve  the  skill  of 
the  workers  at  all  levels  and,  programmes  of  management  training 
and  development  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  today's  top 
and  middle  management  and  to  prepare  other  employees  to  assume 
managerial  responsibilities  in  the  future. 


IV.  Failures  in  Management 

We  have  described  in  general  terms  the  work  of  the  admini¬ 
strator  and  have  noted  the  basic  elements  of  managerial  success. 
What,  then,  constitute  some  ingredients  of  managerial  failure? 
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Undoubtedly,  each  case  is  unique,  but  some  of  the  commonest 
causes  may  be  summarized  as: 

-  failure  to  implement  the  policies  of  the  government 

-  lack  of  planning 

-  lack  of  leadership,  failure  to  decide 

-  failure  to  give  a  clear  structure  to  the  organization, 
with  well-defined  responsibilities  assigned  to  each  part 

-  lack  of  middle  management 

-  false  economies 

-  inability  to  retain  good  men 

-  reluctance  to  change 

-  insufficient  feedback  on  the  state  of  the  work 

-  lack  of  effective  arrangements  for  managerial  improve¬ 
ment 

-  poor  public  relations 

As  some  students  of  administration  agree,  avoidance  of 
these  pitfalls  will  contribute  to  success.  Our  next  task  is  to 
focus  on  major  aspects  of  these  and  other  topics  in  some  detail. 
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PART  THREE 


THE  COMPONENTS  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


1 .  Decision  Making 


In  a  behavioural  context,  the  main  activity  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  consists  of  making  decisions,  that  is,  selecting 
from  among  certain  alternatives  both  the  goals  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  assumed  best  way  of  achieving  them.  While 
this  is  a  complex  process  involving  facts,  values/  and  un¬ 
anticipated  consequences,  the  decision  maker  always  oversimpli¬ 
fies  the  matter  by  abstracting  only  selected  parts  of  the  total 
environment  that  impinge  upon  the  decision.  We  usually  re¬ 
gard  decision-making  as  an  intellectual  process,  the  product 
of  an  individual  mind.  However,  we  must  emphasize  that  or¬ 
ganizational  decision  making  is  an  institutionalized  process. 

Any  ultimate  decision  is  the  end  product  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  individuals  at  many  different  levels  in  the  hierarchy. 
Organizational  decisions,  then,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  collec¬ 
tive  product  rather  than  the  result  of  any  given  official's 
unilateral  choice. 

Decision  making  is  the  actual  selection  from  among  alter¬ 
natives  of  a  course  of  action.  Adminstrators  see  it  as  their 
central  job,  because  they  must  constantly  choose  what  must  be 
done,  who  is  to  do  it,  when,  where,  and  sometimes,  even  how. 
Decision  making  must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  planning,  even 
when  done  quickly  and  with  little  thought  or  when  it  influences 
action  for  only  a  few  minutes.  It  is  also  part  of  everyone's 
living.  Planning  occurs  in  managing  or  in  personal  life  when¬ 
ever  choices  are  made  in  order  to  gain  a  goal  in  the  face  of 
such  limitations  as  time,  money,  and  the  desires  of  other 
people . 

In  this  part  of  the  lesson,  we  shall  focus  on  two  aspects 
of  decision  making:  some  theoretical  aspects  of  choice,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  decision  process  occurs.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  disparity  between  the  theory  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  choices  are  "really"  made,  but  as  time  passes,  this  gap  is 
continually  narrowing. 

At  the  theoretical  level,  it  must  be  stressed  that  decision 
making  requires  a  constant  oversimplification  of  reality.  That 
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is,  the  verbal  and  quantitative  symbols  (the  models)  which  are 
used  to  define  a  given  decision  situation  are  abstractions  from 
a  total  universe,  and  as  such  they  encompass  only  a  small  number 
of  the  variables  that  impinge  upon  any  given  decision.  While 
decision-makers  try  to  ensure  that  their  models  include  the  most 
critical  variables,  it  is  probably  impossible  always  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  such  hypothetical  exer¬ 
cises  to  assign  weights  to  relevant  variables,  including  the 
goals  that  the  individual  or  the  organization  desires.  As  has 
been  shown,  we  do  not  usually  know  which  of  several  values  is 
the  most  important  to  us,  and  as  a  result  our  decisions  must 
be  in  some  measure  irrational.  What  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  the  real  wnr-id  situation  is  always  untidy  and  complex, 
wh^eas— decjr&lojtaX-moded.  is  u&ually  Dxaca^se . 

Another  vital  theoretical  aspect  of  decision  making  is  the 
concept  of  rationality,  by  which  is  meant  the  capacity  of  man 
to  make  choices  based  upon  conscious  deliberation  about  the 
means  selected  to  achieve  specified  ends.  Both  democratic 
political  theory  and  classical  economic  theory  have  dramatized 
and  reinforced  the  image  of  man  as  a  rational  creature.  The 
first  premise  of  democratic  self-government  is  a  knowledgeable, 
interested,  calculating  citizen  who,  through  discussion,  thought 
and  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  policies  in  the  "market  place," 
will  emerge  with  a  reasonable  conclusion.  Insofar  as  economic 
theory  is  concerned,  the  demands  of  a  consistent,  watertight 
theory  of  economic  behaviour  apparently  demanded  a  rational  man 

who  would  save  his  money,  spend  wisely,  and  generally  exhibit 
predictable  behaviour  in  the  arena  of  economic  choice.  Con¬ 
sumers  were  supposed  to  maximize  utility,  but  no  one  ever  show¬ 
ed  how  they  did  or,  indeed,  what  utility  actually  was. 

Quite  expectedly,  this  model  has  been  subject  to  merciless 
attack  by  some  authorities  of  administration,  notably  Herbert 
Simon,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  it  posits  a  man  who  never  ex¬ 
isted.  The  reasons  for  this  critique  are  many.  The  capacity 
of  the  human  mind  for  formulating  and  solving  complex  problems 
is  very  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the  problems  whose  solu¬ 
tions  are  required  for  objective  rational  behaviour  in  the  real 
world  -  or  even  for  a  reasonable  approximation  to  such  object¬ 
ive  rationality.  As  a  result,  Herbert  Simon  and  other  author¬ 
ities  conclude  that  human  behaviour  is  "intendedly  rational" 
and  add  that  what  men  really  seek  are  reasonable  decisions 
rather  than  perfect  ones. 

Barriers  to  Rational  Choice.  In  discussing  decision  mak- 

then ,  we  necessarily  spend  considerable  time  on  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  rational  behaviour.  These  include  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice,  lack  of  information,  un-anticipated  consequences,  the 
impact  of  "sunk  costs".  Sunk  costs  limit  flexibility  in  future 
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decisions  in  the  sense  that  a  given  decision  discounts  future 
alternatives,  and  the  inability  to  conceptualize  and  trace 
through  the  consequences  of  various  alternative  means  to  a 
desired  end.  Empirical  research  suggests  that  the  decision 
making  process  is  often  characterized  by  a  sifting  of  alter¬ 
natives,  with,  "will  this  enable  us  to  do  better  than  we  are 
doing  now?"  as  the  operational  criterion.  Once  this  criter¬ 
ion  is  reasonably  satisfied,  the  sifting  process  comes  to  an 
end.  To  date,  researchers  have  not  been  able  to  pinpoint  the 
factors  that  account  for  this  limiting  tendency.  Perhaps  the 
psychological  reward  of  having  made  any  decision,  which  relieves 
one  of  the  strains  associated  with  an  unsolved  problem,  is  in¬ 
volved.  Certainly  there  is  considerable  resistance  to  "intel- 
lectualizing"  decision  making  among  "practical"  executives, 
both  in  business  and  government,  as  suggested  by  empirical  re¬ 
search  results.  A  high  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  same 
survey  tended  to  conclude  that  they  didn't  really  know  how  they 
decided.  It  was  suggested  that  the  role  of  "hunch"  and  "feel" 
played  significant  roles. 

To  help  us  recognize  some  of  the  barriers  to  "reasonable" 
decision  making,  let  us  focus  on  two  major  ones  in  turn. 

1.  Subjective  Factors.  It  is  clear  that  value  judge¬ 
ments  play  a  vital  role  in  decision  making.  Even  when  conflict¬ 
ing  data  are  presented  and  when  information  tracing  out  several 
alternatives  is  availabe,  the  individual  sometimes  disregards 

or  "skews"  the  data  in  order  to  justify  the  choice  that  he  ini¬ 
tially  preferred  on  normative  grounds.  In  administration,  as 
well  as  law,  one  suspects  that  expertise  is  often  manipulated  to 
validate  subjective  claims. 

2.  Problem  of  Sunk  Costs.  The  factor  of  "sunk  costs"  also 
conditions  decision  making.  Essentially  this  concept  refers  to 
the  fact  that  one's  commitments  at  any  one  time  inevitably  limit 
the  range  of  one's  future  alternatives.  In  choosing  a  vocation, 
for  example,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  long  preparation  and 
money  required  for  most  professional  jobs  make  it  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  one  will  shift  into  some  other  kind  of  work.  One's 
mobility  is  limited  by  the  high  "sunk  costs"  expended  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  vocation.  Similarly,  a  business  enterprise  that  in¬ 
vests  millions  in  capital  equipment,  specialized  personnel,  and 
organizational  structure  in  order  to  carry  on  a  certain  type  of 
operation  has  sharply  reduced  its  future  decisional  maneuver- 
3t)ility.  An  automobile  plant  cannot  readily  be  modified  to  pro¬ 
duce  aircraft,  for  example. 

But  the  clearest  example  of  "sunk  costs"  exists  in  public 
administration  in  the  context  of  budget  determinations.  Each  new 
administration  comes  into  office  determined  to  reduce  or  to  re¬ 
direct  the  main  drift  of  government  expenditures  and  activities. 
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Yet  with  monotonous  regularity  we  see  that  previous  commit¬ 
ments  have  made  this  virtually  impossible.  In  this  context, 
we  can  say  that  the  "sunk  costs"  of  military  expenditures 
(about  $173  dollars  per  capita  in  Canada) ,  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  social  welfare  programmes  etc.  have  so 
structured  the  decision  situation  that  very  little  latitude 
for  modification  is  left  to  any  given  new  administration; 
and  the  same  basic  type  of  'sunk  cost'  limit  applies  to  many 
departments.  Obligations  in  the  form  of  programmes  and  person 
nel  mean  that  each  year's  decisions  are  likely  to  be  much 
like  those  of  the  previous  years . 


The  Process  of  Decision  Making 

The  decision  making  process  may  be  discussed  under  six 
separate  stages: 

1.  Developing  Alternatives.  Assuming  known  goals  and 
clear  planning  premises,  the  first  step  in  decision  making  is 
the  development  of  alternatives.  This  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  principle  of  alternatives. 

The  ability  to  develop  alternatives  is  often  as  import¬ 
ant  as  making  a  right  decision  among  alternatives.  Ingenuity, 
research,  and  perspicacity  are  required  to  make  sure  that  the 
best  alternatives  are  considered  before  a  course  of  action  is 
selected.  The  development  of  alternatives,  if  thorough,  will 
often  unearth  so  many  alternatives  that  the  administrator  can¬ 
not  possibly  consider  them  all.  Even  with  the  latest  math¬ 
ematical  techniques  and  electronic  computers,  the  analysis  of 
alternatives  and  their  comparison  with  one  another  is  almost 
impossible  without  some  preliminary  selection.  Usually,  this 
is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem  because  the  experienced 
analyst  develops  a  sharp  sense  of  discrimination  in  the  face 
of  a  myriad  of  alternatives  and  is  able  to  exclude  the  unsuit¬ 
able  ones. 

2.  The  Principle  of  the  Limiting  Factor.  One  of  the 
most  helpful  principles  of  planning  may  be  called  the  principle 
of  the  limiting,  or  strategic  factors.  This  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  in  choosing  from  among  alternatives,  primary  attention 
must  be  given  to  those  factors  that  are  limiting  or  strategic 
to  the  decision  involved. 

In  every  area  of  decision,  certain  factors  are  strategic 
in  determining  whether  goals  will  be  attained.  These  may  be 
few  or  many,  and  they  may  change  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
possible  to  make  an  error  in  a  decision  by  concentrating  on 
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the  limiting  factors,  but  the  complexity  of  many  adminstrative 
decisions  makes  it  impractical  to  consider  every  aspect  of 
every  problem,  and  the  risk  involved  in  overlooking  the  less 
important  aspects  is  usually  less  than  the  risk  of  inattention 
to  the  strategic  factor. 

The  principle  of  strateg,ic  j^actors  may  be  briefly  explain¬ 
ed  this  wayT'^r^""Ve''^tal?e~aiiysystem7o^  set  of  conditions,  or 
conglomeration  of  circumstances  existing  at  a  given  time,  we 
recognize  that  it  consists  of  elements,  or  parts,  or  factors, 
which  together  make  up  the  whole  system,  set  of  conditions,  or 
circumstances.  Now  if  we  approach  this  system  or  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  (and 
only  when  we  so  approach  it) ,  the  elements  or  parts  become  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  two  classes:  those  which  if  absent  or  changed 
would  accomplish  the  desired  purpose,  provided  the  others  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  and  these  others.  The  first  kinds  are  called 
limiting  factors,  the  second,  complementary  factors. 

Many  examples  of  the  principle  of  the  limiting  factor  can 
be  given.  In  the  case  of  afT'autdmoBTre  out  U^~gasoIine~but 
otherwise  in  good  condition,  the  limiting  factor  is,  of  course, 
fuel.  The  limiting  factor  in  a  house-lighting  operation  may  be 
a  fuse.  If  a  machine  fails  to  operate  for  lack  of  a  screw,  the 
screw  is  the  limiting  factor. 

In  decision  making,  the  discovery  of  the  limiting  factor 
or  factors  may  not  be  so  easy,  since  economic  factors  are  often 
obscure  and  people  and  their  reactions  complex,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same.  For  example,  in  deciding  whether  to  expand  opera¬ 
tions,  one  department  might  find  its  limiting  factor  to  be  the 
availability  of  capital  funds,  another  department  the  lack  of 
expert  personnel  and  so  on.  In  deciding  whether  to  decentralize, 
the  limiting  factors  might  be  the  attitude  of  a  key  executive  or 
two,  the  desirability  of  organizing  to  train  managerial  manpower, 
or  the  location  of  field  offices.  In  planning  a  tax  rise,  for 
example,  some  of  the  limiting  factors  might  be  the  expected  act¬ 
ion  of  the  political  opposition,  the  reaction  of  the  ratepayer, 
previously  arranged  long-term  commitments,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

The  search  for  and  recognition  of  limiting  factors  in  deci¬ 
sion  making  never  ends.  For  one  programme,  a  certain  factor  may 
be  strategic  to  the  decision  at  the  time;  but  for  a  similar  deci¬ 
sion  made  at  a  later  time,  these  same  strategic  factors  may  be 
relatively  unimportant,  and  these  factors  may  shift  abruptly. 

Thus,  a  department  might  have  decided  to  acquire  new  equipment 
when  the  limiting  factor  was  capital  availability,  only  to  have 
the  limiting  factor  become  delivery,  or  later,  the  training  of 
operatives . 

Discovery  of  the  limiting  factor  lies  at  the  basis  of  select¬ 
ion  from  alternatives.  It  is  ordinarily  not  possible  to  thoroughly 
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explore  every  problem  and  the  solution  of  every  limiting  fac¬ 
tor,  so  the  administrator  must  exercise  judgement  in  deter¬ 
mining  where  and  how  research  in  this  area  can  best  be  used. 

3.  The  Process  of  Evaluation.  Once  appropriate  alter¬ 
natives  have  been  isolated,  the  next  step  in  decision  making 
is  to  evaluate  and  select  the  one  that  will  best  contribute 
to  the  predetermined  goal . 

4.  Tangible  and  Intangible  Factors .  In  most  decisions, 
there  are  certain  tangible  factors  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of 
man-hours,  machine-hours,  units  of  output,  or  some  other  quan¬ 
titative  unit,  although  these  may  carry  a  wide  margin  of  error. 
There  are  other  factors  that  can  hardly  be  so  neatly  quantified. 
For  example,  how  do  we  compare  the  advantages  of  offering  high- 
grade  service  with  the  expense  of  so  doing? 

Depending,  of  course,  upon  the  importance  of  a  decision 
and  the  time  available  to  make  it,  the  final  selection  of  a 
course  of  action  from  the  alternatives  is  a  matter  of  weighing 
expected  results  against  organizational  objectives,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  decision  that  may  yield  optimum  results  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  or  branch  will  not  necessarily  do  so  for  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization.  Fortunately,  the  valuation  of  alternatives  may  utilize 
the  techniques  of  marginal  analysis. 

Marginal  Analysis.  Marginal  analysis  can  be  used  in  com¬ 
paring  factors  as  well  as  costs  and  revenues.  For  example,  to 
determine  the  optimum  output  of  a  machine,  one  could  vary  in¬ 
puts  against  outputs  until  the  additional  input  equals  the 
additional  output.  This  would  then  be  the  point  of  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  machine.  Or  the  number  of  subordinates  reporting 
to  a  supervisor  might  conceivably  be  increased  to  the  point 
where  incremental  savings  in  costs,  better  communication  and 
morale,  and  other  factors  equal  incremental  losses  in  effective¬ 
ness  in  control,  direction,  and  similar  factors. 

Perhaps  the  real  value  of  the  marginal  approach  to  evalua¬ 
tion  is  that  it  accentuates  the  variables  in  a  situation  and  de- 
emphasizes  averages  and  constants.  Whether  the  objective  is  op¬ 
timum  output,  stability,  or  durability,  marginal  analysis  will 
show  the  way . 

5.  Bases  for  Selection  Among  Alternatives.  In  selecting 
from  among  alternatives,  three  bases  for  decision  are  open  to 
the  administrator  -  experience,  experimentation,  and  research. 

Experience .  Reliance  on  experience,  it  has  been  argued, 
probably  plays  a  larger  part  than  it  deserves  in  government 
decision  making.  The  experienced  administrator  usually  believes, 
often  without  realizing  it,  that  the  things  he  has  accomplished 
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and  the  mistakes  he  has  made  furnish  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
future . 

To  some  extent,  however,  the  attitude  that  experience  is 
the  best  teacher  is  justifiable.  The  very  fact  that  the  admin¬ 
istrator  has  reached  his  position  appears  to  justify  his  deci¬ 
sions.  Moreover,  the  seasoning  process  of  thinking  problems 
through,  making  decisions  and  seeing  programmes  succeed  or  fail, 
does  make  for  a  degree  of  sound  judgement.  However ,  there  is 
also  danger  in  relying  on  one’s  past  experience  as  an  infallible 
guide  for  future  action.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  unusual 
human  being  who  recognizes  the  underlying  reasons  for  his  mis¬ 
takes  or  failures.  In  the  second  place,  the  lessons  of  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  entirely  unsuitable  to  new  problems.  The  difficulty 
is,  of  course,  that  even  slightly  different  goals  and  premises 
call  for  at  least  slightly  different  paths.  Hence,  good  deci¬ 
sions  must  be  evaluated  against  future  events,  but  at  the  same 
time  must  be  supported  by  sound  experience  of  the  past.u^ 

Experimentation .  An  obvious  way  to  decide  upon  alternatives 
is  to  try  them  and  see  what  happens.  Such  experimentation  is  used 
in  scientific  inquiry.  However,  the  experimental  technique  should 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  after  other  decision  techniques  have 
been  exhausted.  It  is  clearly  the  most  expensive  of  all  techniques, 
especially  where  heavy  expenditures  in  capital  and  personnel  are 
necessary  to  try  a  programme  and  where  the  organization  cannot 
afford  to  prosecute  vigorously  several  concomitant  alternatives. 
Besides,  there  may  be  doubt,  after  an  experiment  has  been  tried, 
as  to  what  it  proved;  results  of  a  given  experiment  may  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  future,  since  surrounding  conditions  may  no  longer 
be  congruent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  decisions  which  cannot  be 
made  until  the  best  course  of  action  can  be  ascertained  with  ex¬ 
periment.  Even  the  most  accurate  reflections  of  experience  or  the 
most  careful  research  may  not  assure  the  administrator  a  correct 
decision.  Experimentation  is  also  used  in  other  ways.  A  depart¬ 
ment  may  test  a  new  policy  in  a  certain  region  before  expanding  its 
operation  province-wide  or  nation-wide.  For  example,  organization¬ 
al  techniques  are  often  tried  in  a  branch  office  before  being  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  entire  department. 

Research.  The  most  generally  used  and  certainly  most  effect¬ 
ive  technique  for  selecting  alternatives,  when  major  decisions  are 
involved,  is  research.  Although  the  lessons  of  experience  may  be 
drawn  upon  in  analyzing  alternatives,  and  although  experimentation 
may  be  undertaken  to  test  hypotheses ,  research  has  many  advantages 
in  weighing  alternative  courses  of  action. 

In  the  first  place,  the  solution  of  a  decision  problem  re¬ 
quires  that  it  be  broken  into  its  component  parts  and  the  various 
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tangible  and  intangible  factors  studied.  Research  focuses  at¬ 
tention  on  the  whole  problem  as  well  as  on  each  part;  in  so 
doing,  it  brings  to  the  fore  the  strategic  factors  of  the  var¬ 
ious  alternatives  and  their  major  components.  Research  thus 
applies  the  scientific  method  to  decision. 

6 .  Special  Tools  for  Decision  Making 

Although  the  construction  of  analytical  models  is  the 
core  of  decision  making,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  various 
mathematical  and  scientific  techniques,  generally  developed  in 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  have  been  applied  to  the 
solution  of  adminstrative  problems.  Let  us  briefly  survey  a 
few  major  ones  here: 

(1)  Probability  theory  This  important  statistical  de¬ 
vice  is  based  upon  the  inference  from  experience  that  certain 
things  are  likely  to  happen  in  accordance  with  a  predictable 
pattern.  Thus,  if  a  coin  is  tossed  a  hundred  times  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  although  by  no  means  certain,  that  it  will  fall  heads 
fifty  times.  However,  the  deviations  from  such  a  probability 
are  within  a  fairly  predictable  margin,  and  consequently  the 
probability  becomes  a  workable  substitute  for  data  otherwise 
unknown.  In  an  enterprise  problem,  where  probabilities  can 

be  substituted  for  unknowns,  the  margin  of  error  in  the  solution, 
although  not  removed,  is  limited. 

(2)  Game  theory  This  tool  may  be  useful  in  the  solution 
of  problems  involving  competitive  situations.  Although  far  too 
complicated  to  describe  here,  it  is  based  upon  the  premise  that 
a  man  seeks  to  maximize  his  gain  and  minimize  his  loss,  that  he 
acts  rationally,  and  that  an  opponent  will  be  similarly  motivated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  game  theory  attempts  to  work  out  an 
optimum  solution  in  which  an  individual  in  a  certain  situation 
can  develop  a  strategy  which,  regardless  of  what  his  adversary 
does,  will  maximize  his  gains  or  minimize  his  losses.  Even  though 
the  mathematical  development  of  game  theory  has  not  proceeded  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  of  the  most  simple  competitive  situations  and  there 
is  little  evidence  that  it  has  been  very  useful  in  actual  planning, 
future  development  of  this  theory  can  have  a  remarkable  impact  on 
the  scientific  approach  to  strategic  planning, 

(3)  Queuing,  or  Waiting  Line,  theory  This  theory  uses 
mathematical  techniques  to  balance  the  costs  of  waiting  lines  by 
increased  service.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that,  although  de¬ 
lays  are  costly,  the  cost  of  eliminating  them  may  be  even  more 
costly.  One  of  its  interesting  applications  may  be  its  use  in 
solving  transit  problems.  In  this,  queuing  theory  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  optimal  number  of  toll  stations  at  the  entrance  to 
subway  stations.  Through  the  application  of  this  operations  re¬ 
search  device,  the  transit  commission  may  find  that  it  can  reduce 
waiting  lines  at  one  time  and,  at  a  different  time,  reduce  the 
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number  of  toll  stations  to  balance  cost.  Another  common  example 
is  the  fast  food  chains  which  apply  queuing  theory  to  balance 
waiting  line  and  the  number  of  service  personnel  in  an  optimal 
combination  to  maximize  profit. 

(4)  Linear  programming  A  technique  for  determining  the 
optimum  combination  of  limited  resources  to  obtain  a  desired 
goal,  linear  programming  is  one  of  the  most  successful  applica¬ 
tions  of  operations  research  to  problems.  It  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  linear  or  straight-line  relationship  exists 
between  variables  and  that  the  limits  of  variations  can  be  well 
determined.  For  example,  in  a  production  shop,  the  variable  may 
be  units  of  output  per  machine  in  a  given  time,  direct  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  output,  number  of  operations  per  unit,  etc. 

Most  or  all  of  these  may  have  linear  relationships,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  such  as  machine  capacity,  and  by  solving  linear 
operations,  the  optimum  in  terms  of  cost,  time,  machine  utiliza¬ 
tion,  or  other  objectives  can  be  established.  Thus,  this  tech¬ 
nique  is  especially  useful  where  input  data  can  be  quantified 
and  objectives  are  subject  to  definite  measurement.  As  one  might 
expect,  the  technique  has  had  its  most  promising  use  in  such  pro¬ 
blem  areas  as  production  planning,  shipping  rates  and  routes,  and 
the  utilization  of  production  and  warehouse  facilities  to  achieve 
lowest  over-all  costs,  including  transportation  costs.  Because 
it  depends  for  its  accuracy  on  linear  relationships  and  many  de¬ 
cisions  do  not  involve  these,  newer  and  more  complex  systems  of 
nonlinear  programming  are  coming  into  use. 

(5)  Servo  theory  This  is  another  important  contribution 
of  operations  research  to  management  problems.  Originally  used 
in  the  design  of  automatic  or  remote  controlled  systems  (for 
example,  the  thermostat),  the  feedback  principle,  by  which  in¬ 
formation  is  fed  back  to  correct  deviations,  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  operations  research.  The  dynamic  character¬ 
istics  of  problems  emphasize  the  necessity  of  correcting  for 
changes  in  the  inputs  in  a  mathematical  model .  The  servo  theory 
also  has  implications  for  managerial  control . 

(6)  Other  tools  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  tools. 
Symbolic  logic ,  by  which  symbols  are  substituted  for  propositions 
or  even  programmes,  has  led  to  a  sharper  analysis  of  complicated 
and  sometimes  ambiguous  problems.  Information  theory  has  sharp¬ 
ened  the  evaluation  on  the  information  flow  within  a  given  system 
Value  theory  assigns  numerical  significance  to  the  value  of  alter 
native  tangible  choices.  Monte  Carlo  methods  put  random  occur¬ 
rence  in  models,  to  simulate  such  occurrences  as  machine  break¬ 
down  or  clientele  arrivals. 
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In  enthusiastically  embracing  the  potentialities  of  special 
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decision  tools,  the  existing  limitations  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  So  far,  most  of  these  tools  have  only  been  applied  to 
solve  a  limited  number  of  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  faced  with  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  mathematical  and  computing  aspects.  The  number  of  var¬ 
iables  and  interrelationships  in  many  problems,  plus  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  human  relationships  and  reactions,  apparently  call 
for  a  higher  order  of  mathematics  than  does  even  exploration  of 
nuclear  physics.  The  late  mathematical  genius,  John  von  Neumann, 
found,  in  his  development  of  the  theory  of  games,  that  his  mathe¬ 
matical  abilities  soon  reached  their  limit  in  a  relatively  simple 
strategic  problem.  However,  it  can  also  be  said  that  adminstrat- 
ors  are  a  long  way  from  using  the  models  now  available. 

In  the  second  place,  although  probabilities  and  approxi¬ 
mations  are  being  substituted  for  unknown  quantities,  and  scienti¬ 
fic  method  is  quantifying  factors  heretofore  believed  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  quantify,  a  major  portion  of  important  managerial 
decisions  involve  intangible  and  unmeasurable  factors.  Until  these 
can  be  quantified,  operations  research  and  other  tools  will  have 
limited  usefulness  in  these  areas,  and  selections  between  alter¬ 
natives  will  continue  to  be  based  on  nonquantitative  judgements. 

A  third  limitation  concerns  bridging  the  gap  between  adminis¬ 
trator  and  trained  operations  researcher.  Adminstrators  in  general 
lack  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mathematics,  as  the  mathema¬ 
tician  lacks  comprehension  of  managerial  problems.  This  is  being 
dealt  with,  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  administration  schools,  and, 
more  often,  by  organizations  that  team  up  administrators  with  opera¬ 
tions  researchers. 

A  final  serious  drawback  of  operations  research  -  at  least 
in  its  application  to  complex  problems  -  is  that  analysis  and  the 
use  of  electronic  computers  are  expensive,  and  many  problems  are 
not  important  enough  to  justify  the  cost. 
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II ,  Planning  y  ProgranVming  and  Budgeting 
One;  Planning 

Every  organization  exists  to  fulfil  one  or  more  purposes. 
Private  organizations  subserve  the  aims  of  their  owners;  public 
bodies  serve  the  government,  which  in  turn  serves  the  people. 

(I)  Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Logistics 

In  a  military  organization  planning  has  three  aspects. 
Strategic  planning  is  concerned  with  the  objectives,  tactics 
with  the  details  of  military  operations,  and  logistics  with 
the  supporting  supply  operation.  Karl  von  Clausewitz  (1832) 
taught  that  strategy  is  the  planning  of  a  whole  campaign,  where 
as  tactics  is  the  planning  of  a  single  battle.  Strategic  plan¬ 
ning  is  concerned  with  principles  such  as  concentration  of 
combat  power,  economy  of  force,  mobility,  surprise,  security, 
co-operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  objective.  Tactics  is  con 
cerned  with  managing  the  forces  so  as  to  be  strongest  at  the 
decisive  point  of  a  battle. 

In  civilian  adminstration  many  of  the  same  considerations 
apply.  Planning  in  public  adminstration  involves  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  goals,  the  choice  of  means,  and  then  the  preparation  of 
a  work  programme  to  achieve  the  goals. 

(II)  Policy  Formulation 

The  general  goals  of  a  government  department  or  agency 
are  formulated  by  the  legislature  in  the  form  of  legislation  or 
by  the  executive  (e.g.  Prime  Minister,  or  Minister)  in  the  form 
of  a  policy  directive.  This  is  the  grand  strategy. 

The  exact  procedures  used  by  different  governments  in 
framing  policy  vary,  but  the  broad  lines  are  reasonably  common 
to  most  democratic  regimes. 

1.  Someone  has  a  general  idea  which  might  be  the  basis 
for  new  policy.  Perhaps  the  idea  was  in  the  party  platform  as 
an  election  promise,  or  a  suggestion  may  have  been  made  by  a 
citizen  or  by  a  supporter  of  the  government  party,  or  the  min¬ 
ister  may  himself  perceive  a  need  in  his  department,  or  a  pro¬ 
posal  may  arise  out  of  departmental  operation,  or  a  commission 
of  inquiry  may  have  recommended  a  policy  change. 

2.  The  general  idea  is  subjected  to  policy  study  and 
technical  analysis  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  depart- 
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ment  or  departments  affected.  All  aspects  should  be  properly 
explored.  Sometimes  the  whole  idea  or  some  aspect  of  it  may  be 
referred  to  a  committee  or  task  force  of  technical  experts,  or 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  reviewed  by  an  advisory  committee  re¬ 
presenting  the  interest  groups  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposal. 

3.  A  report  on  these  matters  is  made  to  the  minister  or 
ministers  most  directly  affected.  The  proposal  may  then  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  discussed  by  a  committee  of  ministers,  a  Cabinet 
Committee.  This  discussion  may  reveal  the  need  for  further  study 
by  officials  of  aspects  not  fully  covered  in  the  initial  review; 
or  the  idea  may  be  abandoned  or  postponed.  Or  the  ministers  may 
wish  to  proceed  with  the  original  or  an  amended  proposal. 

4 .  The  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  for  govern¬ 
ment  decision. 

5.  Where  necessary,  officials  will  undertake  the  drafting 
of  a  Bill  or  of  an  executive  order  (or  order-in-council) .  A 
Bill,  when  its  text  has  been  confirmed  by  or  for  the  Cabinet,  will 
then  be  submitted  to  the  legislature.  An  executive  order  will  be 
passed  by  the  executive  branch  of  government, 

6.  Steps  must  be  taken  for  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
funds.  This  is  the  budgeting  process,  which  we  shall  discuss 
later  in  this  section. 

Of  course,  public  policy  may  also  be  precipitated  in  many 
other  ways.  But  once  the  policy  has  been  formulated  and  authorized, 
the  senior  administration  will  then  be  responsible  for  formulat¬ 
ing  the  subsidiary  goals  which  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  general 
goal  is  to  be  achieved.  This  is  the  first,  or  strategic,  phase  of 
the  administrative  planning  process. 

(Ill)  Planning  the  Means 

Next  the  administrator  chooses  and  plans  the  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  those  goals.  He  decides  the  changes  needed  in  the  structure 
of  his  organization.  He  estimates  the  fnnds  needed  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  each  part  of  the  programme.  He  plans  in  detail 
the  use  of  his  present  and  future  manpower  for  realization  of  the 
goals,  determines  the  material  required,  prescribes  the  perform¬ 
ance  standards  for  the  operations  involved,  considers  the  methods 
of  maintaining  control,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  goals  are 
reached  efficiently  and  economically,  and  decides  in  general  terms 
the  kinds  of  information  that  should  be  fed  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  organization  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  tasks,  and 
the  means  of  keeping  the  public  informed. 

He  should  approach  his  planning  role  systematically.  In  each 
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case  the  planning  will  involve  perhaps  five  steps:  first,  he 
will  clearly  identify  and  define  the  problem  or  the  objective; 
second,  he  will  analyse  it  into  what  appears  to  be  its  compon¬ 
ent  parts;  third,  he  will  formulate  a  tentative  plan  or  solution 
that  seems  to  satisfy  the  requirement;  fourth,  he  will  collect 
and  classify  data  bearing  on  the  subject  so  that  he  may  test  his 
formulation;  and  fifth,  he  whould  modify  the  plan  or  solution  as 
indicated  by  the  data  he  has  collected.  The  end  result  consti¬ 
tutes  his  plan. 

Two :  Programming 

Programming  is  the  stage  at  which  the  administrator  plans 
a  specific  work  programme  for  the  achievement  of  the  goals  which 
sets  out  in  detail  the  steps  required  by  the  plan  he  has  adopted. 
He  makes  detailed  programmes  for  the  assembly  of  needed  personnel 
by  promotion,  transfer,  or  recruitment  and,  where  necessary,  for 
the  staff  training  programme  that  must  be  completed  before  the 
changes  become  effective.  As  well,  he  makes  a  financial  schedule 
indicating  his  cash  requirements  at  various  stages.  The  same 
kind  of  scheduling  applies  to  the  requirements  of  various  kinds 
of  material.  Finally,  he  co-ordinates  the  different  activities 
so  that  the  target  is  reached.  A  number  of  technical  devices  are 
available  to  help  the  administrator  accomplish  these  assorted 
tasks : 


Scheduling 

Scheduling  is  the  part  of  the  planning  process  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  dividing  a  programme  or  project  into  steps,  then  fix¬ 
ing  targets  or  deadlines  for  the  completion  of  each  step.  The 
following,  for  example,  is  a  schedule: 


Activity 

Target  Date 

Responsibility 

Start 

Finish 

1. 

Excavation 

May  1 5 

May  20 

Earthmovers  Inc . 

2. 

Paving  foundation 

May  20 

May  22 

Cement  Ltd . 

3. 

Framing 

May  26 

June  20 

My  carpenters 

4. 

Brickwork 

June  25 

July  10 

My  bricklayers 

5. 

Roofing 

July  3 

July  15 

Roofing  sub¬ 
contractor 

Still  another  version  suitable  for  medium-sized  projects  is 
the  Gantt  bar  chart ,  which  can  be  read  at  a  glance. 
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Activity 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t 
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0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

in  weeks 


Both  of  these  methods,  however,  have  the  tv7o  disadvant^ 
ages  that  they  are  of  little  use  for  very  complex  projects, 
and  that  they  do  not  show  the  inter-relationships  of  the  var¬ 
ious  activities. 

CPM  and  PERT 

In  recent  years  the  whole  subject  of  scheduling  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  sustained  study,  and  various  techniques  have  been 
developed  to  assist  administrators  in  controlling  this  stage 
of  programme  preparation.  Two  of  the  best  known  scheduling 
techniques,  CPM  (Critical  Path  Method)  and  PERT  (Program 
Evaluation  and  Re^ew  Techniquel  were  both  developed  in  1958- 
1959  as  formal  methods  of  project  management,  CIJ^P  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  construction  industries,  and  PERT  in  the  control  of 
the  Polaris  missile  system. 

Both  techniques  are  based  on  the  use  of  diagrams  show¬ 
ing  the  time  relationship  between  the  main  events  comprising 
a  project,  and  showing  the  activities  that  lead  from  one  event 
to  another.  A  series  of  events,  for  example,  may  be  portray¬ 
ed  by  a  straight  line: 


Event 


Event 


Event  Event 


Event 


Event 


(^?)^ - 


Activity  Activity  Activity  Activity  Activity 


Usually,  however,  the  whole  story  cannot  be  told  with  one  line, 
and  both  CPM  and  PERT  make  use  of  networks  to  portray  the  sched¬ 
ule.  A  network  is  a  graphical  description  of  a  project  and  a 
plan  for  its  completion.  It  is  built  from  a  list  of  the  activ- 
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ities  in  a  project,  including  not  only  the  physical  work  but 
also  the  necessary  authorizations  or  licences.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  network  showing  several  related  activities  going 
on  at  the  same  time: 


(a)  CPM 

In  the  Critical  Path  Method  the  planner  prepares  a  flow 
chart  showing  the  times  when  each  stage  of  the  programme  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  whole  is  to  be  completed  by  the  required  time. 
Then  the  various  ingredients  or  components  forming  each  stage 
are  added  to  the  flow  chart,  to  indicate  when  each  must  be 
ready.  At  one  particular  stage,  let  us  say,  a  dozen  different 
components  must  be  brought  together;  some  of  these  may  be  at 
hand,  others  may  need  a  day's  preparation,  others  a  month,  and 
perhaps  several  months.  Critical  path  planning  consists  of 
id^tifying  those  elements  or  comp^ents  ^ich  are  most  criti- 
c air~^Eo~%h:e^t iming~~&f--t:h^  wholeV  that  is,  those  that  will  delay 
the~whoTe~^tJg'farnme  one  day  if  they  are  themselves  one  day  late; 
the  critical  path  is  the  path  on  the  flow  chart  or  network  which 

IS  traced  out  by  the  succession  of  these  critical  items  which 

control  the  timing  of  the  whole  programme.  The  procedure  also 
identifies  sub-critical  activities ,  i .e .  ,  those  that  become 
critical  as  a  result  of  a  slight  delay.  This  technique  enables 
the  administrator  to  focus  his  main  attention  upon  the  items 
that  are  most  important  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schedule. 

Such  a  system  can  be  indispensable  in  the  co-ordination  of  large 
and  complex  programmes;  but  of  course  the  critical  path  method, 
with  all  its  complexity  and  detail  work,  is  not  needed  for  a 
simple  operation  involving  few  components  or  aspects,  nor  for  one 
that  can  be  carried  out  in  only  a  few  days.  For  such  purposes 
an  ordinary  schedule  in  list  form  will  suffice. 

To  illustrate  CPM,  let  us  assume  that  a  statistical  office 
wishes  to  carry  out  a  sample  survey  on  almost  any  question  -  a 
census  check  on  size  of  family,  an  opinion  survey,  a  study  of 
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characteristics  of  properties  or  property  owners,  or  some 
other  subject.  The  office  will  first  spend  some  time  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  the  survey.  Then  it 
will  arrange  on  the  one  hand  for  the  hiring  and  training  of 
the  survey  staff,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  design  of  the 
questionnaire  and  the  selection  of  the  sample  of  households 
to  be  covered.  We  will  assume  that  the  hiring  and  training 
of  the  staff  is  expected  to  take  longer  than  the  other  aspects 
being  conducted  concurrently.  When  this  has  all  been  done, 
the  office  is  ready  to  launch  the  survey.  This  operation 
might  be  scheduled  below: 


Here  the  critical  path  is  the  line  connecting  events 
1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6.  Of  course,  in  a  really  complex  situation 
the  network  may  cover  many  thousands  of  activities  and  can 
only  be  prepared  with  the  help  of  a  computer;  although  this  may 
sound  frightening,  it  should  be  remembered  that  without  some 
such  schedule  the  project  cannot  be  under  systematic  control. 

In  the  above  network  the  nodes  mark  the  events,  that  is, 
the  completion  of  each  activity.  An  alternative  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  network  is  to  place  the  activity  on  the  node.  Using  this 
alternative  method  we  would  schedule  the  same  project  as  shown 
below.  The  dates  in  each  case  indicate  when  the  activity  shown 
is  expected  to  be  completed. 
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As  the  planner  prepares  his  network  he  may  detect  op¬ 
portunities  for  ” time-cost  trade-offs*'  -  instances  where,  by 
incurring  added  costs  at  one  stage,  Re  may  save  time  and 
thereby  make  substantial  savings  on  other  items  such  as  over¬ 
heads.  By  so  doing,  he  may  in  the  long  run  save  both  time 
and  money.  In  other  cases  he  may  find  that  he  has  slack  time 
available  for  a  non-critical  item,  and  he  may  slow  down  this 
item  so  as  to  save  money  without  delaying  the  project  as  a 
whole. 


To  sum  up,  we  can  briefly  itemize  the  advantages  of  CPM 
as  a  method  of  scheduling  as  follows: 

1.  It  identifies  the  critical  event  elements  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme  -  usually  between  10%  and  20%  of  the  total  -  and  enables 
the  administrator  to  devote  his  chief  attention  to  these  ele¬ 
ments  ; 


2.  It  affords  a  standard  method  of  scheduling  that  can 
be  used  for  many  kinds  of  projects  and  programmes; 

3.  By  requiring  the  planner  to  work  out  the  network,  it 
encourages  detailed  planning; 

4.  It  requires  the  planner  to  approach  the  processes  of 
planning,  scheduling,  and  control  in  a  logical  and  continuous 
manner; 
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5.  It  indicates  the  times  when  each  activity  in  a 
project  should  begin  and  end. 


(b)  PERT 

We  suggested  earlier  that  CPN  is  particularly  applic¬ 
able  in  situations  where  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  decide 
in  advance  how  much  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  each  activ¬ 
ity.  In  a  construction  project,  for  example,  one  can  usually 
predict  about  how  long  the  forming,  the  bricklaying,  or  the 
wiring  should  take  and  plan  accordingly. 

However,  in  other  kinds  of  work,  the  PERT  system  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Like  CPM,  PERT  uses  networks  to  describe  the  activit¬ 
ies  and  events  in  a  project.  But  in  PERT,  each  activity  is 
assigned  several  different  time  estimates  -  the  best  possible, 
the  pessimistic  forecast,  and  the  time  considered  most  probable 
for  completion.  The  simple  network  produced  below  illustrates 
this  principle;  the  figures  indicate  these  estimated  activity 
durations,  in  terms  of  days  or  weeks: 


first  figure:  best 
possible  est. 
second  figure:  most 

pessimistic  est. 
third  figure:  most 
probable  est. 


Because  this  system  clearly  shows  the  locations  and  extents  of 
possible  delays,  it  is  particularly  useful  as  a  method  of  ident¬ 
ifying  time-cost  trade-offs. 

PERT  Time  Computation 

The  usual  method  for  computing  the  time  for  each  activity 
or  for  the  whole  project  is  to  find  the  sum  of  the  optimistic 
time  estimate,  i.e.  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  pro^ject  can 
be  completed,  plus  four  times  the  likely  period,  plus  the  pes¬ 
simistic  time,  and  to  divide  this  total  by  six  in  this  case.  To 
ensure  accuracy,  the  estimate  is  calculated  by  working  backwards 
from  the  required  time  of  completed  on  date.  If  it  is  found  that 
there  is  inadequate  time  for  completion,  and  if  the  deadline  can- 
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not  be  postponed,  the  schedule  is  reworked  to  discover  ways  of 
shortening  the  time  required  for  some  activities.  This  may 
take  the  form  of  overtime  work,  additional  staff,  or  redesign¬ 
ing  of  some  activities. 

PERT  is  well-suited  for  the  planning  of  the  optimum  use 
of  time,  and  is  usually  concerned  with  establishing  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  completing  a  project  by  a  specified  time  when  re¬ 
sources  (both  human  and  financial)  are  limited.  The  CPM,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  more  concerned  with  meeting  a  dead¬ 
line  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  even  though  this  may  some¬ 
times  involve  the  use  of  increased  resources  for  some  phases 
of  the  work . 


Three;  Budgeting 

Of  equal  importance  is  securing  and  allocating  the  money 
to  carry  out  the  programme.  This  is  the  function  of  budgeting. 

A  budget  is  a  financial  plan  to  cover  a  specified  period. 
Every  public  agency  is  expected  to  carry  out  its  programmes 
within  the  amount  of  money  voted  for  the  period  and  purpose  by 
the  legislature,  and  has  no  authority  to  spend  or  make  commit¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  the  sum  approved  by  the  legislature  from 
time  to  time  for  the  stated  purpose.  A  budget,  then,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  instrument  of  financial  control.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
primary  tools  of  administrative  coordination  .  It  is,  in  add¬ 
ition,  a  work  programme  for  the  specified  period.  When  it  has 
been  approved,  it  constitutes  a  statement  of  public  policy,  de¬ 
claring  in  financial  terms  the  programmes  that  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  and  the  resources  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Generally  speaking,  the  budgetary  process  has  four  prin¬ 
cipal  stages:  the  formulation  of  the  budget,  its  authorization, 
its  execution,  and  its  review  or  accountability.  Let  us  examine 
these  stages  in  the  order  set  out  here. 

(I)  Budget  Formulation  and  /vpproval .  Budget  making  be¬ 
gins  with  the  preparation  of  annual  estimates.  Each  unit  with¬ 
in  a  department  or  agency  is  asked  to  provide  details  of  the 
funds  it  will  require  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  detailed  ex¬ 
planations  both  of  the  purposes  and  of  the  size  of  the  figures 
submitted.  A  unit  is  usually  required  to  make  this  report  with¬ 
in  the  financial  limits  given  in  overall  instructions  from  man- 
j-gement;  for  example,  the  management  may  be  imposing  a  10%  over¬ 
all  reduction  in  expenditures  or  may  have  decided  that  one  unit 
must  shrink  to  make  way  for  another  to  grow.  Accuracy  in  estim¬ 
ating  is  important,  for  if  a  unit's  figures  are  inflated,  the 
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figures  may  crowd  out  some  desirable  parts  of  the  programme; 
if  the  figures  are  underestimated,  the  unit  may  find  before 
the  end  of  the  year  that  it  has  run  out  of  money  and  must  go 
to  higher  authority  for  an  emergency  handout. 

The  estimates,  or  draft  budget,  should  then  be  reviewed 
by  the  management  of  the  department  or  agency.  This  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  checking  figures;  the  review  of  budgetary  esti¬ 
mates  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  management  can  examine 
its  programme  as  a  whole,  and  is  therefore  a  time  when  programme 
choices  are  made. 

After  the  department  review,  the  estimates  are  reviewed  by 
the  government's  central  financial  agency,  the  Treasury  Board. 
Here  again  policy  questions  and  not  merely  arithmetic  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  departmental  officials  are  expected  to  defend  all 
items  in  their  budget  before  the  officials  of  the  central  budget¬ 
ary  agency.  At  this  stage,  the  central  agency  also  makes  choices 
with  respect  to  the  programme  priorities  of  the  administration. 
When  the  Treasury  Board  has  approved  the  estimates  of  all  the 
various  agencies  of  the  government,  they  are  compiled,  and  become 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  national  or  provincial  budget.  Thus 
the  budget  is  made.  The  government  in  turn  must  then  present 
the  budget  to  the  legislature  for  authorization. 

(II)  Budget  Execution  and  Review.  Budget  execution  is  at 
least  as  important  as  budget  making.  The  estimates  are  merely 
an  intelligent  guess  as  to  what  can  be  done;  budget  execution  is 
the  managerial  proof  of  the  pudding.  It  involves  the  need  for  a 
complete  system  of  financial  administration  to  maintain  day-to- 
day  control.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  accounts  and  an  audit¬ 
ing  procedure,  there  will  be  need  for  a  clear  definition  of  the 
financial  authorities  of  all  officers.  Clear  and  detailed  rules 
will  be  needed  for  the  guidance  of  all  officials  who  may  incur 
costs  chargeable  to  controllable  accounts  like  travel,  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  long-distance  telephone,  for  here  vast  wastes  or  savings 
may  result,  depending  upon  the  effectiveness  of  control.  There 
must  also  be  satisfactory  machinery  regarding  additions  to  staff 
and  regarding  the  authority  for  issue  of  supplies. 

The  financial  officer  obtains  regular  reports  on  the  rate 
of  expenditure  during  the  year,  and  must  check  the  various  items 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  under  control.  If  expenditure  on  a 
programme  or  any  item  is  higher  than  predicted,  he  makes  enquir¬ 
ies  as  to  the  reason.  Budget  execution  is  part  of  the  day-to- 
day  process  of  management  and  coordination,  the  process  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  operation  on  its  intended  course  and  making  best  use  of 
the  available  resources. 

As  the  year  progresses,  the  administrator  (or  the  financial 
officer,  as  the  case  may  be)  may  encounter  approved  items  that 
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will  clearly  overrun  the  approved  funds,  and  he  may  be  unable 
to  meet  the  need  by  a  transfer  of  moneys  from  another  part  of 
the  approved  budget.  To  meet  such  contingencies,  most  govern¬ 
ments  provide  for  supplementary  budgets  on  several  occasions 
during  the  year.  These  supplementary  budgets  will  go  through 
the  same  processes  as  the  main  budget,  but  on  a  more  miniature 
scale.  The  reviewers  will,  of  course,  be  doubly  watchful  to 
determine  whether  the  proposed  new  programme  should  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  next  main  estimates,  or  whether  the  request 
for  additional  funds  reveals  improvidence  or  inefficiency. 

The  Programme  Budget .  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in  the  performance  budget  or  the  programme 
budget.  Here  the  proposed  expenditures  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  functions,  activities,  and  projects.  (Parenthetically,  we 
should  note  that  a  more  sophisticated  approach  is  called  the 
PPB  technique,  meaning  Planning-Programming-Budgetin^ . )  The 
performance  budget  is  concerned  witn  outputs,  the  things  a  given 
department  will  do,  and  how  much  the  taxpayer  will  pay  for  these 
benefits.  This  system  will  not  permit  the  making  of  comparisons 
between  departments,  but  really  tells  much  more  about  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  funds  are  requested,  and  provides  a  more 
significant  basis  for  year-to-year  comparisons.  One  of  the  sel¬ 
dom-mentioned  advantages  of  the  programme  budgeting  is  that  it 
enables  a  legislature  to  ensure  itself  that  funds  will  be  spent 
for  the  programme  indicated,  or  not  at  all. 

Where  this  system  is  used,  there  is  virtue  in  requiring 
departments  to  also  prepare,  and  submit  for  approval  of  the 
government's  central  agencies,  a  statement  of  the  objectives 
of  each  programme.  This  enables  those  who  review  or  use  the 
financial  estimates  to  accurately  review  the  purposes  to  which 
the  funds  will  be  put. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  programme  budgeting  is 
that  it  offers  much  more  direct  scope  for  cost-benefit  analysis 
than  other  budgeting  systems.  When  preparing  its  budget  a  depart¬ 
ment  can  examine  alternative  programmes,  or  alternative  ways  of 
carrying  out  a  particular  programme,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
of  them  offers  the  greatest  output  in  relation  to  resources  used. 

Cost-Benefit  Analysis.  Cost-benefit  analysis  is  the  study 
of  the  ratio  which  exists  between  benefit  outputs  and  cost  in¬ 
puts.  The  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  a  given  project  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as: 
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It  should  be  noted  that  cost-benefit  analysis  can 
seldom  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  only  one  year's  exper¬ 
ience  taken  in  isolation.  The  benefits  often  do  not  begin 
to  accrue  until  after  most  of  the  cost  has  been  incurred; 
for  example,  it  may  take  ten  years  to  build  a  power  project, 
and  benefits  may  not  reach  their  maximum  for  several  years 
thereafter.  In  actual  computation,  therefore,  both  costs 
and  benefits  should  be  brought  to  their  "present  value", 
using  one  of  the  discounting  techniques  for  this  calculation. 

The  computation  also  includes  recurring  costs  as  well  as  ini¬ 
tial  outlay  of  funds.  The  estimated  value  of  all  kinds  of  bene¬ 
fits  (or  negative  "dis-benef its ")  should  also  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  and  some  recognition  should  be  given  to  indirect  ones 
as  well. 


Ill .  Communications  in  Organization 


Communication  provides  the  thread  that  binds  an  organi¬ 
zation  together  by  ensuring  common  understanding.  Organization 
values  and  objectives  must  be  made  known.  Clear  assignments  of 
authority  and  function  are  reauired  for  success  in  large  opera¬ 
tions.  Supervisors  at  every  level  have  a  special  responsibility 
for  encouraging  a  two-way  communication  pattern  in  which  policies 
and  directives  are  interpreted  to  the  worker  and  his  reactions 
are  brought  back  to  management.  Employees  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  Without  a  broad  sharing  of  information,  their  morale 
will  be  low  and  the  agency's  task  will  be  more  difficult. 

(I)  The  Communications  Process.  Communication  may  be 
defined  as  the  process  of  transmitting  cues  in  order  to  modify 
human  behaviour.  Communication  seems  to  occur  roughly  as  follows: 
Some  event  occurs  which  stimulates  Mr.  X  through  sight,  hearing, 
or  other  sense  perception.  The  nervous  impulses  that  result 

travel  to  his  qlands  and  muscles,  producing  tensions  which 
are  translated  into  thoughts  and  words  according  to  his  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  and  the  attitudes  which  come  from  it.  He 
then  forms  certain  verbal  patterns  and  transmits  them  to  Mr.  Y, 
who  goes  through  a  similar  process  except  that  Y's  selection  of 
words  to  express  his  reaction  to  X's  statements  is  probably  dif¬ 
ferent.  Once  he  arranges  his  patterns  of  expression,  however, 
he  too  speaks,  and  his  words  again  become  the  stimulation  for  X 
or  some  third  party.  It  is  clear  that  many  opportunities  for 
misunderstanding  arise  during  this  complex  series  of  events,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  point  where  X  translates  the  stimulus  into  words. 
For  here  his  entire  cultural  background  together  with  his  person¬ 
al  point  of  view  about  the  immediate  subject  provides  a  frame  of 
reference  that  will  color  his  perception.  Communication  is  strong¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  personal  values  of  the  listener.  We  must  re- 
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cognize  the  role  of  personal  experience  in  determining  meaning. 

Sociocultural  Influences .  The  cultural  nature  of  com- 
munication  must  be  emphasized.  Although  the  term  covers  a  wide 
field  of  human  action,  communication  is  grounded  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Communication  makes  living  together  possible. 

This  requires,  in  turn,  common  skills,  expectations,  and  under¬ 
standings  which  can  be  transmitted  by  the  written  or  spoken  word. 
Communication  is  also  a  cultural  process  in  the  sense  that  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  develop  certain  commonly  shared  beliefs 
about  the  nature  of  things  and  the  meaning  of  words.  A  complex 
set  of  values  as  to  "right"  and  "wrong"  is  created  and  enforced 
by  group  approval.  It  is  an  exceptional  individual  who  will 
flaunt  established  ways  of  thought  or  behaviour.  Insofar  as 
these  values  and  meanings  are  really  common,  communication  is 
made  easier.  A  common  substratum  of  beliefs  makes  for  certain¬ 
ty  and  sympathy  in  human  relations. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  store  of  common 
meanings  is  limited.  Society  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  many  of  which  hold  opposing  views  as  to  eternal 
truth  or  the  proper  distribution  of  the  national  income.  This 
complexity  makes  it  difficult  to  weigh  the  impact  of  the  mass 
media  upon  the  various  groups.  Differing  concepts  shape  and 
determine  thought  so  that  reasonable  people  often  reach  opposing 
conclusions  about  the  same  set  of  facts.  Communication  is  in¬ 
hibited  accordingly.  The  fact  that  the  physical  media  of  trans¬ 
mission  -  radio,  television,  telegraph,  cheap  newsprint,  and 
motion  pictures  -  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  technical  ef¬ 
ficiency  only  makes  the  failure  more  of  a  paradox. 

(II)  The  Organization  as  a  Communication  System.  So  far 
we  have  been  concerned  with  communication  as  an  individual  process, 
affected  by  sociocultural  values.  We  can  now  turn  to  another  view 
of  communication,  the  concept  of  the  organization  itself  as  an 
elaborate  communication  system  or  network.  In  this  view  theejEfect- 
iveness  of  an  organization  depends  upon  the  vbriuiSg~ah3^^u a  1  it^ of 
infQri^l:ioh~fHat  th^ org^irzairron-is  able  to  get  from  its  environ- 
ment ,  and  its  means  of^  transmitting  it  throughout  the  organization 
to  the  centers~wh^e  sucH~l]h  format  ion  is  needed  if  rational  deci¬ 
sions  are  tb~~be~made .  In  this  context  communication  is  not  some 
secondary  activityT  as  it  has  been  traditionally  viewed,  but  in¬ 
stead  it  is  the  essence  of  organization.  Administration  can  be 
viewed  as  a  configuration  of  communication  patterns  relating  in¬ 
dividuals  to  collectivities  (groups)  of  varying  size,  shapes,  and 
degree  of  cohesion  and  stability .. .administration  appears  as  a 
patterned  swirl  and  flow  of  communications,  many  of  them  channel¬ 
ed  through  transactional  'circuits'  between  persons  and  persons, 
persons  and  groups,  and  groups  and  other  groups.  An  integral  part 
of  this  concept  is  the  self-correcting  character  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  depends  upon  its  ability  to  feed  back  into  its  deci- 
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sions  and  behaviour  the  information  which  comes  not  only  from 
the  environment  generally  but,  more  important,  also  from  the 
results  of  the  organization's  decisions  as  these  are  put  into 
effect.  Thus  through  feedback,  decisional  errors  can  be  cor¬ 
rected;  this  feedback  process  harks  back  to  the  Servo  theory 
we  discussed  earlier  in  I  above. 

(Ill)  Communication  Barriers  in  Organization.  By  way 
of  introduction,  several  structural  factors  may  be  mentioned, 
including  size,  specialization  and  hierarchy.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  these  factors  from  the  psychological  be¬ 
haviour  that  arises  from  them,  for  purposes  of  analysis  we  can 
treat  them  as  though  they  were  independent. 

Size  is  an  important  factor  in  any  organization.  While 
one  would  hesitate  to  suggest  that  a  law  of  increasing  size 
governs  governmental  agencies,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  they 
do  tend  to  grow  in  response  to  public  demands  and  internal  power 
struggles.  This  growth  in  number  of  employees  and  in  scope  of 
operations  complicates  communication,  if  only  because  of  the 
sheer  physical  task  involved  in  transmitting  information  to  the 
large  numbers  of  sub-units  and  individuals  who  need  such  informa¬ 
tion.  Specialization  is  another  characteristic  of  modern  or¬ 
gan  izatIon7~vniere~our  educational  system  (partly  as  a  result  of 
the  demand  for  specialists)  is  geared  to  producing  specialists. 
Here,  the  barriers  to  communication  reflect  different  ways  of 
thinking,  different  vocational  interests,  and  the  introversion 
that  tends  to  accompany  specialization.  Finally,  there  is  the 
problem  of  hierarchy  which  is  related  to  both  size  and  special¬ 
ization  and  results  in  a  horizontal  stratification  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  terms  of  function ,  power ,  authority ,  status  and  respons¬ 
ibility  .  While  the  figure  may  be  overdrawn,  it  seems  valid  to 
view  each  level  in  the  hierarchy  as  a  semi-pervious  membrane  that 
restricts  the  flow  of  information  both  upward  and  downward. 
Certainly,  at  the  very  least,  any  given  communication  is  subtly 
changed  in  transmission  from  one  level  to  the  other.  We  may 
assume  that  the  parts  of  it  which  coincide  with  the  interests  of 
those  at  a  given  level  are  reinforced,  while  threatening  elements 
are  toned  down  or  even  deleted. 

(1)  Psychological  and  Semantic  Barriers.  We  can  now  out¬ 
line  a  number  of  specific  obstacles  to  communication  in  large  or¬ 
ganizations.  Communication  functions  through  language.  But  the 
use  of  language  is  extremely  complicated  because  words  are  merely 
symbols  or  abstractions  for  some  real  object  or  process.  Their 
meaning  is  determined  by  the  ideas  and  experiences  they  evoke  in 
the  reader's  mind.  Actually,  words  are  rather  inadequate  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  things  they  represent.  There  are  only  about  six 
hundred  thousand  words  in  the  English  language  (of  which  the  aver¬ 
age  individual  knows  and  uses  about  10  per  cent) ,  but  they  must  be 
used  to  symbolize  billions  of  individual  facts,  experiences,  and 
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relationships.  .As  a  result,  words  are  very  abstract  and  are 
often  used  imprecisely. 

Thus,  although  communication  depends  upon  generalizations 
expressed  through  words,  language  is  a  rather  awkward  tool. 

Real  events  are  dynamic  and  changing,  whereas  language  is  stat¬ 
ic  and  rather  inflexible.  Popular  connotations  of  words  often 
continue  long  after  the  situation  which  they  once  described  has 
changed.  Nor  are  words  always  used  to  convey  meaning;  often 
they  are  used  deliberately  to  mislead  or  confuse.  There  is  also 
the  tendency  to  confuse  a  word  with  the  thing  it  represents, 
rather  than  realizing  that  it  is  only  a  symbol.  Many  words  are 
taboo  simply  because  they  are  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
object  or  process  they  suggest.  The  fact  that  we  must  take  many 
things  for  granted  similarly  complicates  communication.  We  can¬ 
not  personally  check  many  important  facts.  We  "know",  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  there  is  a  hydrogen  bomb,  not  through  experience  but 
from  news  reports  which  "establish"  its  existence. 

(2)  Ideological  and  Status  Barriers.  Differences  in  back¬ 
ground,  education,  and  expectation  result  in  different  social  and 
political  values.  These  are  probably  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
effective  communication  and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  In 
large  organizations,  for  example,  the  executive  and  the  rank-and- 
file  worker  differ  in  many  ways.  Executives  have  more  distin¬ 
guishable  social  backgrounds.  They  are  generally  highly  educated 
They  live  in  the  more  fashionable  part  of  town,  have  their  own 
group  of  friends.  They  are  more  competitive  and  more  motivated 
by  economic  gain  than  the  workers.  By  contrast,  the  average  work 
er,  as  Elton  Mayo  and  others  have  shown,  desires  psychological 
security,  group  recognition,  and  the  achievement  of  immediate  and 
personal  ends  rather  than  organization  objectives.  Such  ideolog¬ 
ical  differences  cannot  be  overcome  by  public  relations  campaigns 
or  lip  service  to  democracy  and  equality.  There  is  indeed  little 
evidence  that  they  can  be  overcome  at  all. 

Differences  in  educational  level  also  inhibit  communication 
In  administration,  as  noted  earlier,  communications  are  often 
written  in  a  legalistic  style  which  defeats  understanding.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  negative,  legal  origin  of  public  administra 
tion  which  fosters  a  laboured  definition  of  terms  in  an  attempt 
to  cover  all  contingencies.  In  measuring  communication,  word  dif 
ficulty,  length  of  sentences,  and  the  number  of  prepositional 
phrases  are  the  chief  indexes  to  reading  difficulty.  But  agency 
communications  often  fail  to  meet  the  reading  level  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  understanding  lags  accordingly.  This  failure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  confined  to  government.  Business,  too,  often  fails 
to  communicate,  both  in  its  efforts  to  sell  free  enterprise  and 
to  streamline  internal  correspondence  and  verbal  communication. 
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Status  differences  also  affect  communication  in  organi¬ 
zations.  Although  the  military  has  the  most  obvious  system  of 
distinction  through  rank  and  its  perquisites,  all  organizations 
in  all  societies  tend  to  establish  systems  of  rewards  which 
motivate  and  and  discipline  their  members.  Certain  obvious  sta¬ 
tus  symbols  characterize  high-level  positions.  Separate  dining 
rooms,  official  cars  (with  or  without  chauffeur) ,  a  private  of¬ 
fice  of  a  certain  size,  equipped  with  varying  examples  of  con¬ 
spicuous  consumption,  such  as  a  rug,  an  extra-size  desk,  a  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  -  all  denote  a  certain  level  of  achievement  and 
status.  In  addition,  individuals  at  this  level  often  treasure 
the  "official  secret."  They  apparently  deal  mainly  with  important 
policy  matters,  which  they  may  discuss  freely  with  equals  but  are 
reluctant  to  reveal  elsewhere. 

Despite  these  status  differences,  it  is  often  assumed  that 
employees  are  free  to  talk  frankly  with  their  superviosors .  In¬ 
deed,  the  theory  even  holds  that  the  employee  may  short-circuit 
his  supervisor  and  talk  directly  with  top  management.  However, 
workers  are  apprehensive  of  authority  generally,  and  short-cir¬ 
cuiting  is  inhibited  by  the  obvious  fact  that  one's  immediate 
supervisor  is  likely  to  misunderstand  the  worker's  motives.  A 
status  gulf  thus  divides  management  and  the  worker.  Large  or¬ 
ganizations  inevitably  develop  status  barriers  which  impede  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  reflect  the  wide  differences  in  technical 
skill,  value  assumptions,  and  personal  motivation  found  in  any 
big  organization. 

(3)  Barriers  of  Size,  Hierarchy,  and  Specialization.  Com¬ 
munication  failure  in  organization  has  other  specific  causes. 

The  sheer  number  of  employees  and  levels  in  the  organization  cre¬ 
ates  problems.  Information  must  percolate  through  several  levels, 
each  of  which  may  include  empire  builders  who  consciously  modify 
or  subvert  higher  authority.  Furthermore,  individuals  interpret 
facts  differently  and  tend  to  colour  them  in  transmission.  As 
information  descends,  those  responsible  seem  to  transmit  less  and 
less.  They  tend  to  convey  only  the  bare  essentials;  moreover  they 
may  fail  to  transmit  certain  information  for  reasons  of  strategy 
or  power.  Geographical  dispersion  of  administrative  agencies  also 
increases  the  difficulty  of  communication.  This  means  that  com¬ 
munication  between  the  centre  and  the  field  services  must  usually 
be  written;  this  is  less  effective  than  verbal  communication, 
which  permits  more  intensive  discussion.  Understanding  is  facil¬ 
itated  through  gestures  and  voice  inflexions,  and  ideas  that  are 
poorly  phrased  or  only  partially  understood  can  be  clarified  im¬ 
mediately  . 

It  seems  clear,  moreover,  that  the  desire  to  communicate  is 
not  always  present.  Executives  may  be  indifferent  to  or  unaware 
of  the  need  for  a  widespread  sharing  of  information.  "What  they 
don't  know  won't  hurt  them"  is  a  persistent  attitude.  The  "offi¬ 
cial  secret"  is  also  useful  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  the  ego  of 
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insecure  supervisors.  In  upward  coiranunication  it  is  widely 
known,  moreover,  that  line  supervisors  sometimes  withhold  in¬ 
formation  that  is  unpleasant  and  may  put  them  in  an  unfavour¬ 
able  light. 

Thus  information  is  filtered  to  give  the  executive  only 
what  those  below  think  he  wants  to  hear.  Burleigh  Gardner  has 
immortalized  a  foreman  who  kept  two  sets  of  production  records, 
one  for  the  boss  and  one  for  his  own  information. 

The  specialization  that  characterizes  modern  bureaucracy 
also  inhibits  communication.  Line  and  staff  personnel,  for 
example,  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  part  in  the  nature  of  their  respective 
organizational  roles.  "Line"  activities  are  usually  concerned 
with  the  basic  programme  or  function  of  the  organization.  "Staff" 
activities  are  somewhat  different,  being  concerned  with  the  co¬ 
ordination,  control,  and  "service"  needs  of  the  organization. 

Staff  specialists  usually  have  easier  access  to  higher  execu¬ 
tives,  which  enhances  their  status  and  often  makes  the  line  oper¬ 
ator  suspicious  and  resentful.  As  a  result,  procedures  origin¬ 
ated  by  staff  are  sometimes  watered  down  or  subverted  by  line 
units.  Central  and  field  services  of  the  same  department  have 
difficulty  in  communicating  because  of  geographical  diffusion 
and  special  interests.  Communication  between  field  services  re¬ 
presenting  different  bureaus  is  almost  nonexistent,  although 
here  the  problem  is  not  always  a  matter  of  specialization  but 
may  be  one  of  intent. 

These  opposing  points  of  view  impede  communication.  One 
need  only  consider  the  elaborate  terminology  which  the  various 
professions  have  developed  to  appreciate  the  problem.  Modern 
bureaucracy  undoubtedly  requires  specialization  for  maximum  tech¬ 
nical  competence,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  transmission 
of  ideas  suffers  accordingly.  Also,  written  communications  are 
subject  to  interpretation  by  each  group  in  light  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  attitudes.  Ideas  are  sometimes  distorted  and  re¬ 
directed  in  light  of  group  expectations  and  values.  Thus 

group  experiences  as  well  as  those  of  individuals  influence 
meaning.  The  resistance  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  unify  the 
armed  forces  indicates  the  strength  of  group  esprit  de  corps  in 
defeating  coordination  and  communication. 

(Ill)  The  Mechanics  of  Internal  Communication.  We  are 
aware  that  if  each  part  of  an  organization  worked  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  others,  disaster  would  result.  Not  only  would 
the  organization  fall  apart,  but  most  of  the  individual  divisions, 
branches,  or  sections  would  be  unable  to  perform  their  functions. 
An  organization  is  made  up  not  merely  of  a  number  of  parts,  but 
equally  of  a  continuous  flow  of  communication.  It  is  this  flow 
of  communication  -  like  life-blood  -  which  enables  an  organiza- 
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tion  to  function  as  a  living  organism.  In  this  part  of  the 
lesson,  we  will  first  draw  cursory  distinctions  between  infor¬ 
mal  and  formal  communications.  Beyond  this,  we  will  briefly 
outline  the  various  means  used  to  consummate  formal  communica¬ 
tions  . 


Formal  and  Informal  Communications.  By  way  of  reiter¬ 
ation,  ~we~'cair"recaT5~~Oiat~every~communT^a  tion  involves  four 
elements  apart  from  the  information  transmitted:  a  sender,  a 
language  or  symbol  in  which  the  message  is  expressed,  a  channel 
or  network  of  channels  along  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  one  or 
more  receivers. 

Formal  Communications  are  types  of  information  flow  which 
are  generated,  transmitted  and  consumed  within  the  broad  frame¬ 
work  of  a  given  organization  and  along  prescribed  circuits,  or 
channels.  Concrete  examples  of  these  will  be  offered  shortly. 

Informal  Communications  also  occur  within  the  general  con¬ 
fines  of  an  organization.  Unlike  formal  communications,  infor¬ 
mal  communications  operate  outside  prescribed  channels  and  in 
fact  have  a  tendency  to  ignore  some  prescribed  channels.  It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  informal  communications  have  been  equ¬ 
ated  with  office  gossip,  or  outside  of  this,  the  helpful  hints 
that  one  worker  gives  another.  Of  greater  importance,  however, 
are  the  informal  communications  between  divisions  or  between  de¬ 
partments,  or  even  between  levels  of  government,  which  short- 
circuit  regular  channels.  In  so  doing,  much  time  can  be  saved, 
misunderstanding  prevented  or  removed,  and  guidance  obtained  that 
will  help  in  the  formulation  of  the  ensuing  formal  message.  The 
fact  that  a  senior  official  knows  his  way  around  on  the  "old  boy 
net"  can  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of  public  administration. 

However,  informal  communication  has  its  dangers  as  well  as 
its  utility.  Speaking  to  a  friend  in  another  division  or  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  a  quick  way  to  get  an  answer,  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  to  be  the  official  answer  of  that  other  unit.  The  only 
way  to  get  an  official  reply  is  by  using  the  proper  official 
channels  of  communication.  Moreover,  informal  queries  invite 
informal  replies,  such  as  off-the-cuff  answers  which  may  be  wrong 
or  may  not  be  precisely  right;  yet  if  the  questioner  should  later 
find  he  has  been  misled,  he  will  have  only  himself  to  blame,  for 
if  he  had  intended  to  make  official  use  of  the  information  he 
should  have  obtained  official  confirmation  or  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  accurate. 

The  information  content  of  any  message,  formal  or  informal, 
is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  its  unexpectedness.  If  you 
already  know  what  the  message  tells  you,  it  really  tells  you  noth¬ 
ing.  Significant  information  is  news  about  change,  whether  that 
change  is  interpreted  as  progress  or  retrogression  or  as  showing 
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some  evolving  new  pattern. 

Having  drawn  a  cursory  distinction  between  formal  and 
informal  communications,  we  can  now  discuss  some  of  the  major 
components  of  the  actual  internal  communication  process. 

(1)  Personal  Contact.  Internal  communication  is  not, 
like  auditing,  an  activity  carried  on  only  by  relatively  few 
highly-trained  professionals.  In  one  way  or  another,  all 
members  of  an  organization  play  a  part  in  its  communications. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  to  communicate  is 
by  personal  contact.  Information,  questions,  directions,  and 
opinions  can  be  passed  instantly  between  two  persons  when  they 
are  face  to  face,  and  the  recipient  may  in  turn  reply,  comply, 
react,  or  seek  clarification  on  the  spot.  It  is  important,  of 
course,  for  any  official  to  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly 
and  accurately  and  to  use  the  interview  as  a  method  of  product¬ 
ive  liaison.  In  particular  he  should  learn  not  to  waste  the 
time  of  his  long-suffering  boss;  if  he  has  asked  for  the  inter¬ 
view,  he  should  have  a  prepared  list  of  subjects  for  discussion 
and  should  have  a  clear  idea  in  advance  of  the  points  he  hopes 
to  make  on  each  subject. 

Personal  contact  is  the  principal  form  of  communication 
in  small  organizations.  In  larger  units  the  activities  may  be¬ 
come  more  depersonalized,  but  even  here  the  face-to-face  relation¬ 
ship  remains  very  significant.  The  telephone ,  next  best  to  di¬ 
rect  personal  contact,  becomes  increasingly  important  as  numbers 
and  distances  increase.  The  telegraph  and  the  teletype  also  main¬ 
tain  contact  between  a  head  office  and  its  branches.  But  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  in  an  office  to  facilitate  personal  contact 
between  workers  whose  activities  are  related  and  who  need  to  con¬ 
sult  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  care  is  needed  to  prevent 
official  contacts  from  degenerating  into  gossip  sessions. 

The  conference,  the  briefing  session,  and  the  committee  are 
three  standard  formats  of  personal  contact  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  for  advisory  or  executive  purposes. 

Despite  their  obvious  advantages,  personal  interviews  are 
not  ideal  for  all  purposes.  They  will  rarely  give  a  systematic 
treatment  of  a  subject  as  quickly  as  reading  a  memorandum  can  do, 
and  they  leave  no  record  (unless  minutes  are  kept) .  On  the  other 
hand  they  may  sometimes  make  a  memo  unnecessary;  they  may  be  use¬ 
ful  for  a  final  check  before  acting  on  an  important  memo;  they 
are  useful  on  highly  confidential  subjects;  and  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  best  personal  relationships  between 
the  people  concerned. 

(2)  Correspondence .  Where  two  or  more  persons  in  differ- 
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ent  locations  wish  or  need  to  communicate  and  desire  to  have 
a  record  of  the  communication,  they  may  use  letters,  cards,  or 
memoranda.  In  general,  a  memorandum  is  less  formal  than  a 
letter  and  is  used  only  within  the  organization,  but  some¬ 
times  closely  linked  departments  may  use  the  memo  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  letter  for  corresponding  with  one  another.  The 
vrritten  record  is  the  basic  instrument  of  administration,  the 
means  of  establishing  the  collective  memory  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  . 


The  writing  of  good  letters  or  memos  is  one  of  the  great 
arts  in  the  field  of  administration,  public  or  private,  and  it 
is  rarely  done  well.  Good  memo-writing  reauires  imagination, 
practice,  and  infinite  patience,  but  there  are  rules  of  thumb 
that  help  the  writer  to  avoid  unnecessary  pitfalls.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few: 

1.  Before  writing  the  final  version  of  the  memo,  consult 
colleagues  as  may  be  necessary  to  get  the  needed  data  or  to 
learn  their  opinions.  Preliminary  drafts  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  this  discussion.  If  the  subject  is  one  requiring  inputs 
from  several  sections  before  a  superior  can  reply,  the  viewpoints 
of  those  sections  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  before  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  raised. 

2.  Use  clear  language. 

3.  Make  a  firm  proposal  for  action,  and  where  possible 
make  it  in  a  form  that  will  enable  the  recipient  to  answer  Yes 

or  No,  without  himself  having  to  ask  further  questions  or  resolve 
secondary  issues  before  the  required  action  can  be  properly  de¬ 
fined  . 

4.  State  the  alternative  forms  of  action  and  their  impli¬ 
cations  . 

5.  Emphasize  the  important  issues.  The  opening  words  of 
the  memo  should  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  and 
the  close  would  clearly  suggest  the  immediate  step  which  the 
recipient  might  or  should  take. 

6.  Make  an  adequate  number  of  copies.  The  original  of 
the  memo  should  go  to  the  action  addressee,  but  copies  should  be 
sent  to  any  interested  parties,  with  a  separate  copy  held  for 
office  files,  apart  from  the  author's  own  copy.  The  writer  should 
always  make  clear  who  is  the  action  addressee  and  v^ho  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  memo  for  information  only. 

7.  Give  the  details  jn  order,  if  seauence  is  significant. 

8.  Don't  waste  words.  ?  memo  may  need  to  be  fifty  pages  in 
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length,  but  it  should  tell  the  v^hole  story  as  concisely  as 
possible . 

(3)  Internal  Publicity.  There  are  various  other  kinds 
of  internal  communication,  but  we  should  at  least  mention 
the  whole  field  of  internal  publicity.  Whenever  the  manage¬ 
ment  wishes  to  issue  a  general  notice  to  all  employees,  some 
form  of  internal  publicity  may  be  used.  It  may  be  done  through 
a  staff  journal,  a  circular  or  handbill  or  an  intercom  message, 
or  by  a  message  or  poster  on  the  notice  board. 

(4)  Use  of  Communication  Channels.  If  communication 
within  any  organization  is  expected  to  be  reliable  and  effect¬ 
ive,  a  number  of  conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 

1.  At  least  one  formal  channel  of  communication  must 
reach  every  employee  in  the  organization,  for  otherwise  some 
will  be  cut  off  from  the  messages  they  need  to  receive. 

2.  Every  channel  must  be  as  direct  as  possible;  this 
does  not  mean  that  telegrams  must  always  be  used  in  preference 
to  letters,  but  only  that  unnecessarily  circuitous  routes  should 
be  avoided  and  that  messages  in  transit  should  not  go  through 
more  hands  than  is  necessary  for  efficient  handling  of  the  total 
message  load. 

3.  Employees  should  be  aware  of  those  channels  which  may 
bring  them  messages  or  which  they  may  use  to  carry  messages. 

4.  Official  procedures  should  use  the  official  channels. 

5.  Informal  channels  should  be  freely  used  to  facilitate 
consultation  and  action,  but  only  as  a  supplement  and  not  an 
alternative  to,  the  needed  use  of  the  formal  channels.  We  have 
already  noted  that  informal  communication  involves  risks  as  well 
as  advantages. 

6.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  vital  that  messages  be  in  clear 
language . 

7.  Every  message  should  be  properly  authenticated,  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

8.  No  matter  how  well-designed  the  communication  system 
may  be,  its  efficiency  depends  entirely  on  competent  use  of  the 
system  by  those  who  originate  and  those  who  receive  the  messages. 

(IV)  Development  of  Management  Information  Systems.  As 
public  administration  becomes  more  complex  and  is  conducted  in 
ever-larger  organizations,  communication  becomes  increasingly 
important,  as  management  needs  more  and  more  information.  It 
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quickly  becomes  impossible  merely  to  assume  that  the  needed 
information  will  be  available  when  reauired,  and  information 
systems  become  necessary  in  order  to  provide  in  advance  for  the 
assembly  of  the  data.  To  help  cater  to  these  needs,  libraries 
have  been  established  as  functioning  parts  of  departments  and 
agencies.  Instantaneous  communication  by  telephone,  telegraph, 
teletype,  and  by  office  intercommunication  systems  made  it  more 
readily  possible  to  store  data  in  a  central  place.  Research 
divisions  were  created  to  obtain  new  data  for  the  organization 
and  the  people  they  served.  Statistics  ceased  to  be  the  preserve 
of  the  researcher  and  became  a  daily  necessity  for  the  adminis¬ 
trator  . 

Because  of  the  growing  bulk  of  an  organization's  records, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  find  ways  of  compressing  them.  Consequently, 
administrators  developed  policies  on  the  destruction  of  obsolete 
records,  and  began  microfilming  files  so  that  they  might  be  stor¬ 
ed  more  compactly.  Records  that  could  not  yet  be  destroyed  but 
were  not  needed  daily  were  transferred  to  a  "morgue"  or  dead  file 
registry  where  they  could  be  stored  more  cheaply. 

(V)  Automation .  Meanwhile  automation  began  to  have  im¬ 
portant  effects  on  management  information  systems.  Automation 
is  the  replacement  of  human  control,  and  is  usually  carried  out 
through  feedback  of  required  information  to  the  control  center. 
The  classic  illustration  of  automation  is  the  thermostat,  which 
continuously  receives  information  on  room  temperature  and  automa¬ 
tically  switches  the  furnace  on  or  off  to  keep  the  room  temper¬ 
ature  within  prescribed  limits. 

Automation  has  for  decades  been  widely  applied  to  factory 
processes  and  is  now  revolutionizing  office  techniques.  In  an 
assessment  office,  for  example,  machines  record  and  store  data 
on  millions  of  taxpayers,  compute  the  assessment  base  for  each 
case,  and  address  and  mail  the  assessment  notices.  Similarly 
traffic  tickets  are  sorted  and  processed  by  machines  to  speed 
up  an  otherwise  time-consumina  task. 

But  feedback  is  not  merely  a  means  of  economizing  on  cler¬ 
ical  labour;  it  has  become  a  key  aspect  of  decision-making,  for 
it  can  give  the  manager  the  exact  information  he  needs  at  the 
exact  time  required  to  enable  him  to  decide  between  alternative 
courses  of  action.  A  notable  application  is  the  whole  field  of 
operational  research  which  helps,  with  the  aid  of  computers,  to 
quantify  matters  that  used  to  be  decided  largely  on  qualitative 
grounds  -  in  the  field  of  defence,  for  example,  to  measure  the 
comparative  cost-effectiveness  of  alternative  weapon  systems  for 
the  achievement  of  prescribed  military  objectives. 
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The  electronic  revolution  has  led  to  a  great  leap  for¬ 
ward  in  the  sophistication  and  usefulness  of  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  and  to  the  wider  application  of  machinery 
to  administrative  processes.  For  instance  electronic  feed¬ 
back  is  used  at  government  supply  bases  to  keep  a  tally  of  is¬ 
sues  and  receipts  of  all  items  stored,  to  provide  a  running 
inventory  of  all  items,  and  to  report  purchasing  requirements 
as  they  develop.  The  electronic  revolution  has  revolution¬ 
ized  our  capacity  to  handle  information,  and  is  therefore  re¬ 
volutionizing  our  capacity  to  administer. 

(VI)  Automation  in  Management  Systems.  The  principal 
kinds  of  automated  office  machinery  use  punched  cards,  mark 
sense  cards,  magnetic  tapes,  disks  and  computing  machines. 

(a)  Punched  Card  Systems  have  now  been  in  use  for  many 
years  and  provide  a  convenient  tool  for  maintaining  and  manip¬ 
ulating  records.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  they  are 
not  usually  suitable  for  day-to-day  operations.  A  punch  card, 
usually  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  business-letter  envelope, 
has  perhaps  70  or  100  vertical  rows  of  digits.  An  employee 
known  as  a  coder  is  trained  to  arrange  the  data  on  any  indi¬ 
vidual  file  into  columns  on  a  coding  form,  covering,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  name  of  the  taxpayer,  his  address,  his  property 
number,  quantum  of  assessment,  school  support,  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  so  on.  A  key-punch  operator  then  punches  these  coded 
facts  as  holes  in  the  card.  The  card  may  then  be  stored  until 
the  data  are  needed  again.  At  any  time  a  "run"  of  cards  may 

be  fed  through  a  tabulating  machine  that  has  been  set  to  obtain 
and  print  a  required  group  of  facts  from  the  card. 

(b)  Pre-coding .  Simple  forms  can  sometimes  be  designed 
so  that  the  official  who  completes  them  indicates  the  coding  at 
the  same  time;  and  on  completion,  the  forms  may  be  passed  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  key-punch  operator,  thus  saving  one  step.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  known  as  pre-coding,  and  is  used  most  frequently  in 
inventory  control . 

(c)  Mark  Sense  Cards.  Mark  sense  is  based  on  the  use  of 
a  graphite  pencil ,  and  pencil-marks  are  used  instead  of  punched 
holes.  The  required  data  are  written  by  making  specified  marks 
(i.e.  X)  at  prescribed  places  on  the  card,  using  a  mark  sense 
pencil.  These  marks  can  later  be  "read"  by  a  tabulator  which 
finds  them  by  means  of  an  electric  circuit.  This  system  has  a 
number  of  advantages.  Unlike  a  punched  card,  a  mark  sense  card 
does  not  need  to  be  completed  in  the  general  offices  but  can  be 
made  out  in  a  v'orkshop  by  a  shop  clerk  or  supervisor.  It  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  need  for  a  key-puncher.  It  saves  time  because 
the  cards  can  be  written  up  during  the  working  day  and  the  tab- 
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ulation  done  during  the  night,  so  that  the  summary  data  are 
available  at  the  start  of  operations  next  day.  Nark  sense  is 
therefore  very  useful  in  the  administrative  control  of  mainten¬ 
ance  operations  such  as  airplane  repair  depots  or  shipyards. 

(d)  Magnetic  Tapes .  Magnetic  tape  is  used  to  record 
data  on  spools  or  reels  which  can  be  stored  conveniently  and 
economically.  The  data  can  be  recalled  later  as  desired.  The 
limitation  of  this  technique  is  that  the  user  does  not  have 
"random  access"  to  the  information  because  it  is  recorded  in  a 
fixed  order  on  a  reel,  and  he  may  often  have  to  play  back  most 
of  a  reel  to  get  to  the  fact  he  needs.  It  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  economy,  however,  because  it  can  be  erased  and  used 
over  and  over  again.  There  are,  in  addition,  direct  entry  type 
tapes  which  may  be  used  with  readers. 

(e)  Magnetic  Disks.  For  many  years  the  only  system  cap¬ 
able  of  random  access  was  the  magnetic  disk.  Each  disk  resembles 
a  phonograph  record  and  works  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  but  at 

a  vastly  higher  speed.  The  disks  pack  well,  so  the  system  can 
serve  a  large  organization  without  itself  assuming  great  bulk, 
but  it  requires  a  mechanical  method  of  moving  the  recording  or 
reading  "head"  from  position  to  position  and  from  one  disk  to 
another. 

(f)  CRAM.  Another  form  of  input  and  storage  medium 
is  CRAM  -  Card  Random  Access  Memory  -  which  uses  a  magnetic 
card  14"  long  and  3  1/4"  wide.  Its  reading  machine  can  focus  at 
any  position  on  the  card  and  can  therefore  give  instant  random 
access.  Still  another  version  is  the  magnetic  drum,  which  is 
also  capable  of  rapid  recall  of  data,  but  which  is  handicapped 
by  its  bulkiness. 

(VII)  Data  Screening  and  Dispersion.  Management  infor¬ 
mation  systems  should  be  designed  to  tell  the  adminstrator  every¬ 
thing  he  needs  to  know,  at  the  time  he  needs  it. 

In  small  organizations  this  may  mean  telling  him  virtually 
everything  about  the  operations,  and  the  system  may  be  based  on 
oral  and  written  data  and  may  not  require  machines. 

In  larger  organizations  the  administrator  is  content  if  he 
is  provided  with  controlling  statistics  on  each  general  aspect 
of  operations.  Where  a  planning-programming-budgeting  system 
is  in  operation,  its  data  will  constitute  a  very  important  part 
of  the  total  management  information  system. 

In  still  larger  organizations  his  information  system  is 
an  electronic  one  which  gives  him  data  in  summary  form  and  also 
reports  to  him  "by  exception"  whenever  any  particular  aspect  of 
operations  threatens  to  fall  below  or  rise  above  prescribed  limits. 
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Without  these  sophisticated  communication  systems,  admini¬ 
strative  control  of  many  mammoth  enterprises  of  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  business  would  be  impossible.  The  systems 
widen  the  span  of  control;  therefore  they  tend  to  encourage 
centralization . 

The  management  information  system  is  not  the  executive's 
private  plaything.  It  should  provide  information  also  to  the 
various  other  officials  who  need  it.  Just  as  an  organization 
is  likely  to  be  pyramidal  in  shape,  so  the  information  system 
will  probably  be  expected  to  provide  summary  information  to 
the  boss,  more  detailed  information  to  the  next  echelon,  and 
still  more  detailed  portions  to  each  divisional  director.  And 
in  all  cases  the  system  must  be  able  to  report  the  data  quickly, 
where  they  will  be  of  most  use. 

It  follows  that  the  design  of  a  management  information 
system  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  it,  because  the  system 
will  only  deliver  what  it  is  designed  to  give.  Those  who  design 
it  must  know  the  organization,  its  functions,  and  its  object¬ 
ives  in  detail;  then  they  must  consider  carefully  what  infor¬ 
mation  is  needed  by  each  official.  When  they  have  put  this  to¬ 
gether,  they  can  decide  what  data  to  collect,  which  to  tabulate, 
and  how  to  design  the  needed  reports  so  that  they  will  effect¬ 
ively  serve  all  levels  of  the  organization. 

They  should  also  keep  their  ambition  within  limits.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  all  possible  data  included  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  information  system,  and  any  attempt  in  that  direction  will 
lead  to  excessive  operating  costs  and  will  probably  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  the  system  to  report  Quickly.  Some  data  may 
be  needed  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  may  be  easier  to  get 
directly  rather  than  through  the  master  system.  Some  data  may 
be  needed  only  as  approximations,  especially  where  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures  may  be  costly  to  produce.  Some  data  may  be  interesting  but 
quite  irrelevant  to  operational  or  policy  needs.  An  intelligent 
choice  must  therefore  be  made  as  to  the  data  to  be  included. 

In  summary  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  flow  of  information  in 
various  forms  -  problems  or  questions,  data,  and  directives  - 
that  enables  an  organization  to  do  its  work.  The  better  the  com¬ 
munications  system,  and  the  better  the  information  flow,  the  great¬ 
er  the  likelihood  that  the  organization  may  work  well. 

But  what  you  say  will  always  be  more  important  than  how  you 
say  it.  A  salary  increase  is  welcome  even  if  we  learn  of  it  late 
or  in  gobbledygook ;  being  fired  is  a  bitter  blow  even  if  the  news 
comes  in  classic  prose  through  the  most  up-to-date  channel  of  com¬ 
munication.  Computer  programmers  have  a  formula  called  GIGO  - 
garbage  in,  garbage  out  -  reflecting  the  fact  that  a  communication 
system  can  use  only  the  material  fed  to  it.  Although  effective 
communications  are  of  inestimable  aid  to  administration,  they  re- 
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main  a  tool  and  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  good  admini¬ 
stration  . 


IV.  Esprit  de  Corps 

Morale  is  one  of  the  most  precious  elements  of  all  forms 
of  human  enterprises.  In  time  of  war,  morale  is  the  ability 
to  endure  hardship  and  to  show  courage  in  the  face  of  danger. 

In  peace  time,  it  means  willingness  to  serve  faithfully,  to  get 
together  in  solving  problems,  to  work  harmoniously  in  getting 
the  work  done. 

No  one  will  deny  the  emotional  benefits  of  being  one  of 
a  group  that  has  high  morale,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than 
emotional  pleasure.  High  morale  generates  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning,  it  stimulates  initiative  and  enterprise,  it  is  a  most 
important  ingredient  of  efficiency,  and  only  in  its  atmosphere 
are  people  inspired  to  seek  the  best.  High  morale  pays  off  in 
earnings  and  job  satisfaction,  and  in  the  effective  operation 
of  the  office. 

Indeed,  high  morale  spreads  outward  from  the  confidence 
in  the  management  and  from  cooperation  in  the  office.  The 
employee  who  is  happy  in  his  job,  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  employees,  will  win  friends  for  the  organization.  What 
employees  say  about  the  organization  is  a  potent  force  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

(1)  Mangement*s  Role.  Good  morale  starts  with  top  man¬ 
agement.  Executives  get  to  the  top  because  of  their  ability  as 
leaders  of  men,  and  building  morale  is  first  of  all  a  leader¬ 
ship  problem  and  job.  They  take  pride  in  the  teams  of  which 
they  are  captains.  Morale  and  team  spirit  are  the  product  of 
consistently  high  executive  character  displayed  over  a  period 
of  years.  Loyalty  and  efficiency  are  not  created  overnight  by 
some  code  or  appeal  or  promise  or  hand-out.  They  arise  out  of 
the^ersonality  of  the  executives^  and  supervisors. 

The  character  of  leadership  includes  forethought  in  the 
interest  of  employees,  fairness  and  impartiality,  willingness 
to  listen  to  complaints  and  suggestions,  liberality  in  giving 
credit  where  it  is  due,  honesty  in  living  up  to  promises.  Hut 
to  all  these  necessary  qualities  the  administrator  who  is  most 
successful  in  building  morale  has  added  something  special;  he 
is  considerate  of  his  workers  in  minor  matters. 

Great  men  are  careful  in  dealing  with  people.  The  fact 
that  they  take  greater  care  than  lesser  men  is  at  once  a  cause 
and  a  symbol  of  their  success.  They  know  that  only  through 
other  people  is  it  possible  for  them  to  progress.  They  do  not 
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boast  only  an  "open  door"  policy  by  which  employees  may  reach 
them:  they  go  out  through  the  open  door  to  reach  their  workers. 

The  executive  will  lay  out  broad  plans  of  operation, 
assign  them  to  subordinates,  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
not  only  the  letter  of  the  lavr  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  laid 
it  down,  and  then  devote  his  attention  to  exceptions  -  the  grem¬ 
lins  that  can  ruin  any  plan  if  they  are  not  watched  out  for. 

(2)  The  Supervisor ' s  Responsibilities .  People  in  super¬ 
visory  positions  are  not  doing  their  best  for  the  organization 
if  they  are  content  to  administer  rules.  Fairness,  consistency, 
and  demonstrated  interest  in  employee  problems  are  the  backbone 
of  supervisory  morale  building. 

The  supervisor  is  charged  by  management  with  taking  his 
group  of  human  beings,  every  one  different  in  temperament,  emo¬ 
tions  and  skills,  and  developing  them  into  a  satisfactory  work 
unit.  An  important  ingredient  in  that  development  is  the  re¬ 
flection  by  the  supervisor  of  the  high  principles  of  his  execu¬ 
tive  officers.  Morale,  it  has  been  said,  doesn't  jtart  at  the 
bottom  of  an  organization ,~bu^  trickTe^down  f rom  the  top. 


It  will  pay  every  man  who  is  in  charge  of  v^orkers  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  organization,  to  make 
a  personal  inventory  along  these  lines:  Am  I  developing  good 
human  relations  with  my  people,  or  am  I  content  with  casual 
daily  contact?  Have  I  some  guiding  principles  in  dealing  with 
men  and  women  in  my  department,  or  am  I  going  along  from  day 
to  day,  doing  the  best  I  can  according  to  how  things  look?  Do 
I  always  seek  the  positive  factor  in  a  problem  or  a  situation, 
or  is  my  negative  attitude  putting  a  wet  blanket  on  morale? 

Have  I  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  all  these  workers  have 
the  human  instincts  and  emotions  that  I  have,  perhaps  different¬ 
ly  emphasized,  or  do  I  look  upon  those  as  "hands"  hired  to  make 
the  machinery  run? 


The  supervisor's  self-analysis  should  go  further  than  mere¬ 
ly  listing  things  he  should  or  should  not  do.  Any  man  in  the 
office  could  prepare  a  list  like  that:  don't  be  arbitrary,  don't 
discriminate,  don't  treat  your  workmen  as  if  they  were  parts  of 
their  machines,  don't  play  favourites,  don't  give  an  order  when 
a  request  will  serve  as  well,  don't  brush  off  suggestions,  don't 
say  "no"  as  your  first  reaction  to  every  request,  don't  put  off 
decisions,  don't  pass  the  buck,  don't  be  niggardly  with  your 
praise  of  a  job  well  done. 


The  good  supervisor  will  be  aware  of  all  those,  but  he  will 
wish  to  go  behind  them  to  seek  the  basic  acts  and  attitudes  that 
can  be  made  to  contribute  to  improving  team-work  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  thereby  enhancing  his  stature  as  a  manager. 
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(3)  Cooperation .  Co-operation  is  one  of  our  misused 
words.  Ignorant  men  "demand"  co-operation.  They  say:  "Your 
co-operation  will  be  appreciated"  when  they  really  mean  "Do 
it  -  or  else . " 

Co-operation  must  be  practised  by  everyone,  by  those 
who  are  supervising  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  supervised. 

It  is  a  voluntary  thing,  a  two-way  street,  a  way  of  living  in 
which  people  work  together  to  get  something  done.  A  fair  in¬ 
dex  of  a  man's  efficiency  in  management  is  the  degree  of  work¬ 
ing  together  that  exists  in  his  unit  of  the  factory  or  office. 

When  people  become  a  team,  their  capacity  for  product¬ 
ion  is  a ^oni shingly"  increased  .  "Teamwork said  Dr~7"^.  F. 
Johnson~~iTr~Snsiness  and  the~Man  (Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
New  York)  "is  achieved  through  voluntary  effort  pooled  in  a 
common  cause . " 

The  best  team-work  will  be  organized  by  the  supervisor 
who  allots  to  each  member  of  the  team  the  special  task  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted,  and  who  sees  to  it  that  every  man  knows,  sees 
^^oucHes,  and  appreciates  the  importance  of,  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  to  which  his  hands  and  skills  have  contributed. 


(4)  Recognizing  What  Employees  Want  From  Their  Work.  We 
have  discussed  the  importance  of  cooperation,  the  role  of  manage 
ment  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  supervisor  with  reference 
to  morale.  Our  next  task  is  to  appreciate  what  employees  want 
from  their  work,  and  how  satisfaction  of  these  wants  by  manage¬ 
ment  contributes  to  esprit  de  corps. 


It  does  not  require  extended  analysis  to  suggest  that 
progressive  thinking  by  management  is  far  ahead  of  what  it  used 
to  be.  We  do  realize  today  that  the  pay  check  and  tangible  job 
benefits  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  needs  that  must 
be  met  by  management  to  create  a  high  level  of  morale .  The  pay 
check  is  certainly  regarded  by  workers  as  having  very  great  im¬ 
portance;  but  when  they  feel  certain  that  their  employer  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  going  rate  or  better,  they  may  take  the  wage  level  for 
granted  and  turn  their  attention  to  other,  more  personal  and  in- 

(  tangible  needs.  As  stated  by  one  authority: 

"Some  (needs)  are  more  basic  than  others,  and  the  less  basic 
ones  become  real  demands  only  after  the  more  basic  ones  have 
been  satisfied." 


In  the  parlance  of  industrial  relations  these  personal 
needs  are  described  by  such  words  as  participation,  recognit¬ 
ion,  consultation,  opportunity,  security,  and  communication. 
Because  they  are  not  always  consciously  felt  or  explicity  ex¬ 
pressed,  management  is  often  unaware  of  them  or  overlooks  their 
importance  to  workers.  Sophistacated  executives,  however,  are 
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now  guiding  their  industrial  relations  activities  to  meet 
more  and  more  of  these  needs  as  they  come  to  recognize  them. 

The  Problem  with  Semantics.  Unfortunately,  here  is 
where  the  trouble  comes:  certain  words  mean  different  things 
to  different  people.  Therefore,  when  management  attempts  to 
meet  the  need  for  "security",  for  example,  it  adopts  a  plan 
or  policy  to  provide  security  as  management  understands  it, 
from  its  own  perspective.  In  this,  management  is  inclined  to 
reason  like  this: 


To 

answer  the  need  for 

We 

should  adopt 

1. 

Participation 

1. 

plan  for  multiple 
management 

2. 

Recognition 

2. 

P  merit  award  system 

3. 

Opportunity 

3  . 

A  policy  of  promotion 
from  within 

4. 

Security 

4  . 

A  pension  plan 

5. 

Communication 

5. 

An  official  house  organ 

But  if,  say,  mangement  adopts  a  pension  plan  whereas  the 
kind  of  security  employees  feel  they  need  above  all  else  is 
the  assurance  of  steady  work,  then  management  is  obviously  mis¬ 
sing  the  point.  A  strong  point  of  contention  is  that  until 
management  analyzes  such  needs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employee  and  in  view  of  the  satisfaction  he  wants  to  get  from 
his  work,  and  grasps  the  relationship,  management  may  be  spend¬ 
ing  considerable  amounts  of  money  on  programmes  that  either 
have  no  pay-off  value  in  improved  morale,  or  are  received  by 
workers  with  suspicion. 

It  follows  that  the  important  thing  for  management  to  do 
is  to  produce  a  satisfactory  balance  from  the  employees'  point 
of  view  among  the  full  range  of  satisfactions  which  they  demand 
from  their  work.  Since  each  worker  attaches  continually  chang¬ 
ing  values  to  these  various  satisfactions,  it  will  be  a  major 
job  to  produce  such  a  balance.  Moreover,  management  must  keep 
the  needs  of  employees  in  perspective  with  the  needs  of  the 
organization,  which  are  also  continally  fluctuating.  How  can 
this  be  done? 

The  Employee's  Roles.  The  first  step  is  to  bring  this 
matter  of  work  satisfaction  down  to  a  pragmatic  level.  The  clue 
to  doing  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  basic  satisfactions  which 
the  employee  wants  from  his  work  are  largely  related  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  roles  he  plays: 
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EXHIBIT  I  BASIC  SATISFACTIONS  EMPLOYEES  WANT 


Basic 

satisfactions 

As  an  individual  worker  I  want  to 
feel  this  way  about  my  job: 

Doing  some¬ 
thing  worth¬ 
while  (goal) 

My  work  is  useful,  interesting,  and 
varied.  I  understand  why  it's  im¬ 
portant,  and  get  a  kick  out  of  do¬ 
ing  my  job  the  best  way  I  know  how. 

Trust  in 
leadership 

My  boss  has  earned  my  support;  he's 
fair,  friendly,  helpful,  and  knows 
his  stuff.  The  higher-ups  have 
confidence  in  him,  too. 

Doing  my  share 
(participation) 

I'm  doing  my  share  of  important 
work.  Others  depend  on  me  to  do  a 
good  job  without  "killing  myself". 
My  ideas  count,  too,  so  I  pass 
them  along. 

I  count  for 

something 

(recognition) 

I'm  treated  like  a  man  and  don't 
get  kicked  around.  They  recognize 
and  use  my  special  skills  and 
ideas.  I  get  credit  for  good 
work,  help  when  in  trouble. 

A  decent  living 
(fair  wages) 

My  pay  seems  right  for  the  skill, 
conditions,  and  importance  of  my 
job  and  the  amount  of  effort  I  put 
out.  It  makes  for  a  decent  living. 

A  chance  to  get 

somewhere 

(opportunity) 

I'm  given  a  chance  to  prove  my  abi¬ 
lity.  I'm  encouraged  to  grow  and 
qualify  for  promotion  wjien  I  de¬ 
serve  it.  So  I  can  feel  I'm  get¬ 
ting  somewhere . 

A  safe  future 
(security) 

I  have  a  reasonably  steady,  safe 
job  with  protection  against  condi¬ 
tions  I  can't  control.  I  know  the 
rules  and  can  handle  the  work  o.k. 

Know  what's 
going  on 
(communication) 

I  know  from  the  boss  how  I*m  doing, 
where  I  fit,  what's  going  on,  and 
why ,  My  ideas  and  complaints  are 
listened  to  and  taken  seriously. 

Conditions  at 
work 

(environment) 

Everyone  gives  you  a  lift  here. 
They're  nice  people.  The  facili¬ 
ties  are  adequate,  and  bosses  con¬ 
siderate;  so  you  are  relaxed  and 
enjoy  it. 

ROM  THEIR  WORK  . 
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As  a  member  of  my  work  group (s)  I 
want  to  feal  this  way  about  my 
status : 


My  part  in  our  team  effort  is  es¬ 
sential.  They  have  set  reasonable 
standards  and  conditions  for  our 
work  which  we  understand  and  can 
reach . 

Our  boss  knows  the  work.  He's  a 
good  manager.  He  understands  us 
and  our  needs.  He  goes  to  bat  for 
us  with  the  front  office  and  gets 
results . 

I'm  a  trusted  member  of  my  group  - 
a  regular  guy  who  does  his  share 
and  pitches  in  to  help  the  group. 
What  is  o.k.  with  the  group,  is 
o.k.  with  me. 

1  belong.  I'm  one  of  the  group 
they  like  to  have  around.  They  know 
I  accept,  practise  and  enjoy  our 
group  activites  both  at  work  and 
outside . 

My  pay  is  fair  in  relation  to  rates 
of  others  I  know  of  in  my  depart¬ 
ment.  We  know  we  can  get  more  if 
everyone  does  more.  Our  standards 
won't  be  cut. 

They'll  back  me  when  I'm  entitled 
to  promotion  if  I've  carried  my 
share  of  the  team  load  and  develo¬ 
ped  myself  so  I  deserve  it  in  my 
turn. 

We'll  stick  together  to  protect  our 
skills,  our  jobs,  our  associations 
and  our  future,  and  give  the  older 
guys  a  break.  We're  sure  of  pro¬ 
tection  when  we're  sick  or  old. 


We  depend  on  each  other  to  keep 
posted  through  the  grapevine.  Bos¬ 
ses  explain  to  us  in  advance  about 
changes  affecting  our  work  and  con¬ 
sider  our  ideas  about  things. 

These  guys  are  my  kind.  We  get  a 
chance  to  sling  the  bull  and  break 
the  routine.  We  try  to  keep  our 
place  in  good  shape.  The  boss 
trusts  us  and  we  do  our  share  for 
him . 


As  an  employee  in  an  organization 
I  want  to  feel  this  way  about  my 
organization . 

We're  doing  something  worth-while 
here.  Our  products  are  good,  and 
we  have  a  reputation  to  maintain. 
The  office  is  well  run  and  we're 
going  places. 

I'm  convinced  that  the  management 
knows  its  business.  We  know  them 
as  honest,  hard-working,  capable 
men.  They  always  do  what  they  say 
and  consider  us  when  they  act. 

They  depend  on  us  for  good,  steady 
work.  We  have  a  voice  in  affairs 
that  affect  us,  and  help  in  deve¬ 
loping  our  own  ideas. 

We'll  get  credit  and  thanks  from 
topside  when  we've  earned  it.  They 
know  we're  trying  and  they've  shown 
they  want  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
each  of  us. 

Our  wages  are  at  least  equal  to 
area  rates  for  our  type  of  work.  We 
know  how  much  we  will  share  in  ex¬ 
tra  profits  we  help  to  produce;  we 
prosper  with  the  organization. 

My  future  depends  on  the  future  of 
my  progressive  organization.  There 
are  jobs  for  those  who  want  to  get 
ahead.  There's  proof  that  they 
promote  from  within. 

It's  an  organization  tradition  to 
recognize  long  service  and  provide 
decent  benefits.  They'll  keep  fin¬ 
ding  ways  to  provide  steadier  work. 
Our  pension  plan  guarantees  a  safe 
future . 

Management  wants  the  truth  from  us 
so  we  give  it  to  them  and  get  re¬ 
sults  without  a  kickback.  They  give 
us  the  straight  story,  good  or  bad, 
regularly. We  all  get  treated  alike. 

Management  tries  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  this  a  respectable 
friendly,  healthy,  safe  and  plea¬ 
sant  place  for  us  family  people  to 
work.  They  deserve  our  support. 
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(1)  As  an  individual  -  Every  worker  has  a  strong  sense 
of  individuality  with  a  desire  to  express  his  free  will  and 
meet  his  own  personal  needs.  This  should  never  be  forgotten, 
no  matter  how  strong  his  common  interests  with  other  employees. 
Actually,  pressures  to  conform  as  a  result  of  these  interests 
may  even  lead  him  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  unique  individual. 

(2)  As  a  member  of  a  work  group  -  The  office  is  like  a 
small  town,  and  its  environment  has  a  similar  influence  on  the 
individual  to  conform.  The  employee  is  ordinarily  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  other  members  of  his  department,  occupation  and  sec¬ 
tion,  who  have  developed  their  own  group  codes  of  behaviour  to 
meet  their  group  needs,  as  they  see  them.  Much  of  his  work  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  derived  from  the  social  standing  awarded  him  by  his 
group  -  the  feeling  of  belonging,  associations  at  work,  prestige 
within  the  group,  mutual  protection,  and  so  on. 

(3)  As  Public  employee  -  When  this  role  is  uppermost  in 
the  employee ' s  mind ,  he  identifies  his  success  with  the  success 
of  the  organization  and  at  times  subordinates  his  individual  in¬ 
terests  to  the  goals  of  the  organization,  and  the  benefits  it 
confers.  Accordingly  he  is  likely  to  view  a  pat  on  the  back  from 
his  superior  for  extra  effort  put  on  a  rush  job  after  working 
hours  as  more  rewarding  at  the  time  than  anything  else,  whereas 
failure  to  receive  such  recognition  usually  results  in  a  "don't- 
give-a-damn"  attitude  when  the  next  crisis  comes.  The  influence 

of  this  role  varies  with  the  organization  size,  managerial  ideology 
and  other  factors. 

Quite  obviously  these  roles  lead  to  conflicts  in  feelings. 

The  fellow  who  gains  recognition  from  the  boss  for  good  work  will 
achieve  satisfaction  in  the  third  role,  as  an  employee,  but  not 
in  the  second,  where  he  may  feel  the  impact  of  being  regarded  as 
a  "stooge",  by  his  work  group.  Again,  the  worker  who  seeks  rapid 
advance  as  an  individual  may  find  that  the  Civil  Service  provis¬ 
ions  dealing  with  seniority  prevent  him  from  gaining  promotion 
when  he  feels  entitled  to  it. 

But  despite  this  fact,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  different  satisfactions  to  individuals  varies  con¬ 
tinually  depending  on  age,  health,  length  of  service,  and  a  host 
of  other  factors,  management  has  a  sound  basis  on  which  good  mor¬ 
ale  may  be  developed. 

These  and  other  employee  wants  may  be  summarized  in  Exhibit 
I  below: 
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Status  Recognition.  Tn  morale  building,  management 
must  not  neglect  the  importance  of  status  recognition. 

Every  office  has  its  status  system,  in  which  the  worker  has 
his  place  and  rank.  People  are  concerned  not  only  with  get¬ 
ting  the  necessities  of  life  but  also  with  getting  them  in 
a  way  that  maintains  their  self-respect. 

Everyone  of  us  hungers  for  recognition  as  a  unique  in¬ 
dividual.  The  supervisor  seeking  to  build  morale  will  do  a 
better  job  if  he  knows  what  the  symbols  are  of  this  recogni¬ 
tion.  Trivial  though  they  may  appear  to  one  v7ho  has  grown 
beyond  them,  they  are  of  vital  importance. 

However  humble  a  man's  job  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  given  the  assurance  that  he  belongs  on  the  team. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  officers  in  Ottawa  it  was  said: 

"The  severest  criticism  that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  not 
to  find  fault  with  him  but  to  ignore  him  completely.  He  doesn't 
know  where  he  stands;  he  doesn't  even  know  whether  or  not  he's 
on  the  team." 

We  agreed  earlier  that  the  organization  is  a  social  unit. 
When  everyone  is  contributing  what  he  has  to  give,  work  becomes 
a  social  activity,  yielding  individual  respect  and  approval,  and 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  in  making  a  contribution  to  society. 

This  very  goal,  however,  cannot  be  achieved  by  management 
efforts  alone.  As  empirical  studies  have  shown,  the  employee 
himself  plays  an  equally  crucial  role. 
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PART  FOUR 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  ENTERPRISE 


We  suggested  in  the  outset  of  this  lesson  that  admini¬ 
stration  is  the  process  which  marshalls  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources  for  the  achievement  of  organizational  goals.  We  have, 
thus  far,  discussed  in  survey  terms  some  of  the  basic  techni¬ 
ques  and  focused  more  specifically  on  some  of  the  crucial  com¬ 
ponents.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  survey  some  basic 
premises  which  give  rise  to  management  perspectives  on  personnel. 
Beyond  this,  we  will  briefly  focus  on  some  of  the  techniques  of 
human  relations,  within  the  purview  of  existing  management  ori¬ 
entations  and  organizational  expectations. 


I .  Motivation  and  Behaviour;  Theory  X  v.  Theory  Y 

(1)  Theory  X  or  a  Conventional  View  of  Management's  Task 

The  conventional  conception  of  management's  task  in  harnes¬ 
sing  human  energy  to  organizational  requirements  can  be  stated 
broadly  in  terms  of  three  propositions.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
complications  introduced  by  a  label,  let  us  call  this  set  of  pro¬ 
positions  "Theory  X": 

1.  Management  is  responsible  for  organizing  the  elements 
of  productive  enterprise  -  money,  materials,  equipment,  people  - 
in  the  interest  of  economic  and  service  ends. 

2.  With  respect  to  people,  this  is  a  process  of  directing 
their  efforts,  motivating  them,  controlling  their  actions,  modi¬ 
fying  their  behaviour  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  organization. 

3.  Without  this  active  intervention  by  management,  people 
would  be  passive  -  even  resistant  -  to  organizational  needs. 

They  must  therefore  be  persuaded,  rewarded,  punished,  controlled  - 
their  activities  must  be  directed.  This  is  management's  task. 

We  often  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  management  consists  of  getting 
things  done  through  other  people. 

Behind  this  conventional  theory  are  several  additional  be¬ 
liefs  -  less  explicit,  but  widespread. 

4.  The  average  man  is  by  nature  indolent  -  he  works  as 
little  as  possible. 
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5.  He  lacks  ambition,  dislikes  responsibility,  prefers 
to  be  led. 


6.  He  is  inherently  self-centered,  indifferent  to  or¬ 
ganizational  needs. 

7.  He  is  by  nature  resistant  to  change. 

8.  He  is  gullible,  not  very  bright,  the  ready  dupe  of 
the  charlatan  and  the  demagogue. 


The  human  side  of  economic  and  government  enterprise  to¬ 
day  is  fashioned  from  propositions  and  beliefs  such  as  these. 
Conventional  organization  structures  and  managerial  policies, 
practices,  and  programmes  reflect  these  assumptions. 

In  accomplishing  its  task  -  with  these  assumptions  as 
guides  -  management  has  conceived  of  a  range  of  possibilities. 

At  one  extreme,  management  can  be  "hard”  or  "strong."  The 
methods  for  directing  behaviour  involve  coercion  and  threat 
(usually  disguised),  close  supervision,  tight  controls  over  be¬ 
haviour.  At  the  other  extreme,  management  can  be  "soft"  or 
"weak."  The  methods  for  directing  behaviour  involve  being  per¬ 
missive,  satisfying  people's  demands,  achieving  harmony.  Then 
they  will  be  tractable,  accept  direction. 


This  range  has  been  fairly  completely  explored  during  the 
past  half  century,  and  management  has  learned  some  things  from 
the  exploration.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  "hard"  approach. 
Force  breeds  counter-forces:  restriction  of  output,  antagonism, 
militant  unionism,  subtle  but  effective  sabotage  of  management 
objectives.  This  "hard"  approach  is  especially  difficult  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  full  employment. 


There  are  also  difficulties  in  the  "soft"  approach.  It 
leads  frequently  to  the  abdication  of  management  -  to  harmony, 
perhaps,  but  to  indifferent  performance.  People  take  advantage 
of  the  soft  approach.  They  continually  expect  more,  but  they 
give  less  and  less. 

Currently,  the  popular  theme  is  "firm  but  fair."  This  is 
an  attempt  to  gain  the  advantages  of  both  the  hard  and  the  soft 
approaches.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  "speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

Is  the  Conventional  View  Correct?  The  findings  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  emerge  from  the  social  sciences  challenge  this  whole  set 
of  beliefs  about  man  and  human  nature  and  about  the  task  of  man¬ 
agement.  The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive,  certainly,  but  it 
is  suggestive.  It  comes  from  the  laboratory,  the  clinic,  the 
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schoolroom,  the  home,  and  even  to  a  limited  extent  from  industry 
and  public  service. 

The  social  scientist  does  not  deny  that  human  behaviour  \ 
in  public  organization  today  is  approximately  what  management 
perceives  it  to  be.  He  has,  in  fact,  observed  it  and  studied 
it  fairly  extensively.  But  he  is  pretty  sure  that  this  be- 
haviour  is  not  a  consequence  of  man's  inherent  nature.  It  is  a 
consequence  rather  of  the  nature  of  public  organizations,  of 
management  philosophy,  policy,  and  practice.  The  conventional 
approach  to  Theory  X  is  based  on  mistaken  notions  of  what  is 
cause  and  what  is  effect.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  indicate  why  the  conventional  ap¬ 
proach  of  management  is  inadequate  is  to  consider  the  subject 
of  motivation. 

Physiological  Needs.  Man  is  a  wanting  animal  -  as  soon  as  one 
of  his  needs  is  satisfied,  another  appears  in  its  place.  This 
process  is  unending.  It  continues  from  birth  to  death. 

Man's  needs  are  organized  in  a  series  of  levels  -  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  importance.  At  the  lowest  level,  but  pre-eminent  in 
importance  when  they  are  thwarted,  are  his  physiological  needs. 
Man  lives  for  bread  alone, when  there  is  no  bread.  Unless  the 
circumstances  are  unusual,  his  needs  for  love,  for  status,  for 
recognition  are  inoperative  when  his  stomach  has  been  empty  for 
a  while.  But  when  he  eats  regularly  and  adequately,  hunger  ceas¬ 
es  to  be  an  important  motivation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
physiological  needs  of  man  -  for  rest,  exercise,  shelter,  protect 
ion  from  the  elements. 

A  satisfied  need  is  not  a  motivator  of  behaviour!  This  is 
a  fact  ^ol~~ pro fouhd^s i gnifTca nc e^  t ha t r egul ar  1  y  ignored  in  the 
conventional  approach  to  the  management  of  people.  Consider  your 
own  need  for  air:  Except  as  you  are  deprived  of  it,  it  has  no 
appreciable  motivating  effect  upon  your  behaviour. 

Safety  Needs.  When  the  physiological  needs  are  reasonably  satis¬ 
fied,  needs  at  the  next  higher  level  begin  to  dominate  man's  be- 
havious  -  to  motivate  him.  These  are  called  safety  needs.  They 
are  needs  for  protection  against  danger,  threat,  deprivation. 

Some  people  mistakenly  refer  to  these  as  needs  for  security.  How 
ever,  unless  man  is  in  a  dependent  relationship  where  he  fears 
arbitrary  deprivation,  he  does  not  demand  security.  The  need  is 
for  the  "fairest  possible  break."  When  he  is  confident  of  this, 
he  is  more  than  willing  to  take  risks.  But  when  he  feels  threat¬ 
ened  or  dependent,  his  greatest  need  is  for  guarantees,  for  pro¬ 
tection,  for  security. 

The  fact  needs  little  emphasis  that,  since  every  public 
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employee  is  in  a  dependent  realtionship ,  safety  needs  may 
assume  considerable  importance.  Arbitrary  management  actions, 
behaviour  which  arouses  uncertainty  with  respect  to  continued 
employment  or  which  reflects  favou:(ltism  or  discrimination,  un¬ 
predictable  administration  of  policy  -  these  can  be  powerful 
motivators  of  the  safety  needs  in  the  employment  relationship 
at  every  level,  from  worker  to  the  top  administrator. 

Social  Needs.  When  man's  physiological  needs  are  satisfied 
and  he  is  no  longer  fearful  about  his  physical  welfare,  his 
social  needs  become  important  motivators  of  his  behaviour  - 
needs  for  belonging,  for  association,  for  acceptance  by  his 
fellows,  for  giving  and  receiving  friendship  and  love. 

Management  knows  today  of  the  existence  of  these  needs, 
but  it  often  assumes  quite  wrongly  that  they  represent  a  threat 
to  the  organization.  Many  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
tightly  knit,  cohesive  work  group  may,  under  proper  conditions, 
be  far  more  effect^ive  than  an  equal  number  of  separate  individ¬ 
uals  in  achieving  organizational  goals. 

Yet  management,  fearing  group  hostility  to  its  own  object¬ 
ives,  often  goes  to  considerable  lengths  to  control  and  direct  } 
human  efforts  in  ways  that  are  inimical  to  the  natural  "goup-  ^  ' 
iness"  of  human  beings.  When  man's  social  needs  -  and  perhaps 
his  safety  needs,  too  -  are  thus  thwarted,  he  behaves  in  ways 
v;hich  tend  to  defeat  organizational  objectives.  He  becomes 
resistant,  antagonistic,  uncooperative.  But  this  behaviour  is 
a  consequence,  not  a  cause. 

Ego  Needs.  Above  the  social  needs  -  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  become  motivators  until  lower  needs  are  reasonably  satis¬ 
fied  -  are  the  needs  of  greatest  significance  to  management  and 
to  man  himself.  They  are  the  egoistic  needs,  and  they  are  of  two 
kinds : 

1.  Those  needs  that  relate  to  one's  self-esteem  -  needs  for 
self-confidence,  for  independence,  for  achievement,  for  competence, 
for  knowledge. 

2.  Those  needs  that  relate  to  one's  reputation  -  needs  for  sta¬ 
tus,  for  recognition,  for  appreciation,  for  the  deserved  respect 
of  one's  fellows. 

Unlike  the  lower  needs,  these  are  rarely  satisfied;  man 
seeks  indefinitely  for  more  satisfaction  of  these  needs  once  they 
have  become  important  to  him.  But  they  do  not  appear  in  any  sig¬ 
nificant  way  until  physiological,  safety,  and  social  needs  are  all 
reasonable  satisfied. 

The_typical  public  or  private  organization  offers  few  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  Satisfaction  of  these'iego-irstric  needs  to  people 
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at  lower  levels  in  the,,,4^erarchy .  The  conventional  methods 
of~^rgantrzrrn^  "Wor}rr~^rtTcin^arly  in  mass-production  industries, 
give  little  heed  to  these  aspects  of  human  motivation.  (  If  the 
practices  of  scientific  management  were  deliberately  calculated 
to  thwart  these  needs,  they  could  hardly  accomplish  this  purpose 
better  than  they  do. ^ 

Self-Fulfillment  Needs.  Finally  -  a  capstone,  as  it  were,  on  the 
hierarchy  of  man's  needs  -  there  are  what  we  may  call  the  needs 
for  self-fulfillment.  These  are  the  needs  for  realizing  one's 
own  potentials,  for  continued  self-development,  for  being  cre¬ 
ative  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term. 

It  is  clear  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  give  only 
limited  opportunity  for  these  relatively  weak  needs  to  obtain 
expression.  The  deprivation  most  people  experience  with  respect 
to  other  lower-level  needs  diverts  their  energies  into  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  satisfy  those  needs,  and  the  needs  for  self-fulfillment 
remain  dormant. 

Management  and  Motivation.  We  recognize  readily  enough  that  a 
man  suffering  from  a  severe  dietary  deficiency  is  sick.  The  de¬ 
privation  of  physiological  needs  has  behavioural  conseauences . 

The  same  is  true  -  although  less  well  recognized  -  of  deprivation 
of  higher-level  needs.  The  man  whose  needs  for  safety,  associ¬ 
ation,  independence,  or  status  are  thwarted  is  sick  just  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  the  man  who  has  rickets.  And  his  sickness  will  have  be¬ 
havioural  consequences.  We  will  be  mistaken  if  we  attribute  his 
resultant  passivity,  his  hostility,  his  refusal  to  accept  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  his  inherent  "human  nature."  These  forms  of  be¬ 
haviour  are  symptoms  of  illness  -  of  deprivation  of  his  social 
and  egoistic  needs. 

The  man  whose  lower-level  needs  are  satisfied  is  not  moti¬ 
vated  to  satisfy  those  needs  any  longer.  For  practical  purposes 
they  exist  no  longer.  Management  often  asks,  "Why  aren't  people 
more  productive?  We  pay  good  wages,  provide  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  have  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  steady  employment. 

Yet  people  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  put  forth  more  than  mini¬ 
mum  effort . " 

The  fact  that  management  has  provided  for  these  physio- 
logicl  and  safety  needs  has  shifted  the  motivational  emphasis  to 
the  social  and  perhaps  to  the  egoistic  needs.  Unless  there  are 
opportunities  at  work  to  satisfy  these  higher-level  needs,  people 
will  be  deprived;  and  their  behaviour  v^ill  reflect  this  depriva¬ 
tion.  Under  such  conditions,  if  management  continues  to  focus 
its  attention  on  physiological  needs,  its  efforts  are  bound  to  be 
ineffective. 


People  will  make  insistent  demands  for  more  money  under 
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these  conditions.  It  becomes  more  important  than  ever  to 
buy  the  material  goods  and  services  which  can  provide  limited 
satisfaction  of  the  thwarted  needs.  J^lthough  money  has  only 
limited  value  in  satisfying  many  higher-level  needs,  it  can 
become  the  focus  of  interest  if  it  is  the  only  means  avail¬ 
able  . 

The  Carrot-and-Stick  Approach.  The  carrot-and-stick  theory 
of  motivation  works  reasonably  well  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  means  for  satisfying  man's  physiological  and  (within  limits) 
his  safety  needs  can  be  provided  or  withheld  by  management. 
Employment  itself  is  such  a  means,  and  so  are  wages,  working 
conditions,  and  benefits.  By  these  means  the  individual  can  be 
controlled  so  long  as  he  is  struggling  for  subsistence. 

But  the  carrot-and-stick  theory  does  not  work  at  all  once 
man  has  reached  an  adequate  subsistence  level  and  is  motivated 
primarily  by  higher  needs.  Management  cannot  provide  a  man  with 
self-respect,  or  with  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  or  with  the 
satisfaction  of  needs  for  self-fulfillment.  It  can  create  such 
conditions  that  he  is  encouraged  and  enabled  to  seek  such  satis¬ 
factions  for  himself,  or  it  can  thwart  him  by  failing  to  create 
those  conditions. 

But  this  creation  of  conditions  is  not  "control."  It  is 
not  a  good  device  for  directing  behaviour.  And  so  management 
finds  itself  in  an  off  position.  The  high  standard  of  living 
created  by  our  modern  technological  know-hov^  provides  quite  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  satisfaction  of  physiological  and  safety  needs. 

The  only  significant  exception  is  where  management  practices 
have  not  created  confidence  in  a  "fair  break"  -  and  thus  where 
safety  needs  are  thwarted.  But  by  making  possible  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  low-levels  needs,  management  has  deprived  itself  of 
the  ability  to  use  as  motivators  the  devices  on  which  convention¬ 
al  theory  has  taught  it  to  rely  -  rewards,  promises,  incentives, 
or  threats  and  other  coercive  devices. 

The  philosophy  of  management  by  direction  and  control  - 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft  -  is  inadequate  to  moti¬ 
vate  because  the  human  needs  on  which  this  approach  relies  are 
today  unimportant  motivators  of  behaviour.  Direction  and  control 
are  essentially  useless  in  motivating  people  whose  important  needs 
are  social  and  egoistic.  Both  the  hard  and  the  soft  approach  fai,l 
today  because  they  are  simply  irrelevant  to  the  situation. 

People,  deprived  of  opportunities  to  satisfv  at  work  the 
needs  which  are  now  important  to  them,  behave  exactly  as  we  might 
predict  -  with  indolence,  passivity,  resistance  to  change,  lack 
of  responsibility,  willingness  to  follow  the  demagogue,  unreason¬ 
able  demands  for  economic  benefits.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
caught  in  a  web  of  our  own  weaving. 
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(2)  Theory  Y  (or  a  New  Theory  of  Management) 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  we  require  a  different 
theory  of  the  task  of  managing  people  based  on  more  adeauate 
assumptions  about  human  nature  and  human  motivation.  Call  it 
"Theory  Y,"  if  you  will: 

1*  Management  is  responsible  for  organizing  the  elements 
of  productive  enterprise  -  money,  materials,  equipment,  people- 
in  the  interest  of  economic  and  public  ends. 

2.  People  are  not  by  nature  passive  or  resistant  to  or¬ 
ganizational  needs.  They  have  become  so  as  a  result  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  organizations. 

3.  The  motivation,  the  potential  for  development,  the 
capacity  for  assuming  responsibility,  the  readiness  to  direct 
behaviour  toward  organizational  goals  are  all  present  in  people. 
Management  does  not  put  them  there.  It  is  a  responsibility  of 
management  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  recognize  and  devel¬ 
op  these  human  characteristics  for  themselves. 

4.  The  essential  task  of  management  is  to  arrange  organi¬ 
zational  conditions  and  methods  of  operation  so  that  people  can 
achieve  their  own  goals  best  by  directing  their  own  efforts  to¬ 
ward  organizational  objectives . 

This  is  a  process  primarily  of  creating  opportunities, 
releasing  potential,  removing  obstacles,  encouraging  growth,  pro¬ 
viding  guidance.  It  is  what  Peter  Drucker  has  called  "m^na^- 
mont  by  objectives"  in  contrast  to  "management  by  controlT^^  It 
does  no-lf  involve  the  abdication  of  management,  the  absence  of 
leadership,  the  lowering  of  standards,  or  the  other  character¬ 
istics  usually  associated  with  the  "soft"  approach  under  Theory 
X. 


Some  Difficulties.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  create  an  organi- 
zation  today  which  will  be  a  full,  effective  application  of  this 
theory  than  it  was  to  build  an  atomic  power  plant  in  1945.  There 
are  many  formidable  obstacles  to  overcome. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  conventional  organization  theory 
and  by  the  approach  of  scientific  management  for  the  past  half 
century  have  tied  men  to  limited  jobs  which  do  not  utilize  their 
capabilities,  have  discouraged  the  acceptance  of  responsibility, 
have  encouraged  passivity,  have  eliminated  meaning  from  work. 
Man's  habits,  attitudes,  expectations  -  his  whole  conception  of 
membership  in  an  industrial  or  public  organization  -  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  experience  under  these  circumstances. 

People  today  are  accustomed  to  being  directed,  manipulated. 
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controlled  in  organizations  and  to  finding  satisfaction  for 
their  social,  egoistic,  and  self-fulfillment  needs  away  from 
the  job.  This  is  true  of  much  of  management  as  well  as  of 
workers.  Genuine  "industrial  citizenship"  -  to  borrow  again 
a  term  from  Drucker  -  is  a  remote  and  unrealistic  idea,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  has  not  even  been  considered  by  most  members  of 
industrial  and  public  organizations. 

Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  Theory  X  places  exclu¬ 
sive  reliance  upon  external  control  of  human  behaviour,  while 
Theory  Y  relies  heavily  on  self-control  and  self-direction.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  difference  is  the  difference  between 
treating  people  as  children  and  treating  them  as  mature  adults. 

After  generations  of  the  former,  we  cannot  expect  to  shift  to 
the  latter  overnight. 

Steps  in  the  Right  Direction.  Before  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
obstacles,  let  us  remember  that  the  application  of  theory  is 
always  slow.  Progress  is  usually  achieved  in  small  steps.  Some 
innovative  ideas  which  are  entirely  consistent  with  Theory  Y 
are  today  being  applied  with  some  success. 

Decentralization  and  Delegation.  These  are  ways  of  freeing  people 
from  the  too-close  control  of  conventional  organization,  giving 
them  a  degree  of  freedom  to  direct  their  ovm  activities,  to  assume 
responsibility,  and  more  importantly,  to  satisfy  their  egoistic 
needs.  In  this  connection,  the  flat  organization  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Company  provides  an  interesting  example.  It  forces 
"management  by  objectives,"  since  it  enlarges  the  number  of  people 
reporting  to  a  manager  until  he  cannot  direct  and  control  them  in 
the  conventional  manner. 

Job  Enlargement.  This  concept,  pioneered  by  I.B.M.  and  Detroit 
Edison,  is  quite  consistent  with  Theory  Y.  It  encourages  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  at  the  bottom  of  the  organization; 
it  provides  opportunities  for  satisfying  social  and  egoistic 
needs.  In  fact,  the  reorganization  of  work  at  the  factory  level 
offers  one  of  the  more  challenging  opportunities  for  innovation 
consistent  with  Theory  Y. 

Participation  and  Consultative  Management.  Under  proper  conditions, 
participation  and  conultative  management  provide  encouragement  to 
people  to  direct  their  creative  energies  toward  organizational  ob¬ 
jectives,  give  them  some  voice  in  decisions  that  affect  them,  pro¬ 
vide  significant  opportunities  for  the  satisfaction  of  social  and 
egoistic  needs. 

Performance  Appraisal.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  conventional 
programmes  of  performance  appraisal  within  the  ranks  of  management 
will  reveal  how  completely  consistent  they  are  with  Theory  X.  In 
fact,  most  such  programmes  tend  to  treat  the  individual  as  though 
he  were  a  product  under  inspection  on  the  assembly  line. 
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A  few  companies  -  among  them  General  Mills,  ^nsul  Chem¬ 
ical,  and  General  Electric  -  have  been  experimenting  with  ap¬ 
proaches  which  involve  the  individual  in  setting  "targets"  or 
objectives  for  himself  and  in  a  self-evaluation  of  performance 
semi-annually  or  annually.  Of  course,  the  superior  plays  an 
important  leadership  role  in  this  process  -  one,  in  fact,  which 
demands  substantially  more  competence  than  the  conventional  ap¬ 
proach.  The  role  is,  however,  considerably  more  congenial  to 
many  managers  than  the  role  of  "judge"  or  "inspector"  which  is 
usually  forced  upon  them.  Above  all,  the  individual  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  a  greater  responsibility  for  planning  and  apprais¬ 
ing  his  own  contribution  to  organizational  objectives;  and  the 
accompanying  effects  on  egoistic  and  self-fulfillment  needs  are 
substantial . 

Applying  the  Ideas.  The  not  infrequent  failure  of  such  ideas 
as  these  to  work  as  well  as  expected  is  often  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  a  management  has  "bought  the  idea"  but  applied  it 
within  the  framework  of  Theory  X  and  its  assumptions. 

Delegation  is  not  an  effective  way  of  exercising  manage¬ 
ment  by  control.  Participation  becomes  a  farce  when  it  is  applied 
as  a  sales  gimmick  or  a  device  for  kidding  people  into  thinking 
they  are  important.  Only  the  management  that  has  confidence  in 
human  capacities  and  is  itself  directed  toward  organizational  ob¬ 
jectives  rather  than  toward  the  preservation  of  personal  power  can 
grasp  the  implications  of  this  emerging  theory.  Such  management 
will  find  and  apply  successfully  other  innovative  ideas  as  we  move 
slowly  toward  the  full  implementation  of  a  theory  like  Y. 

The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise.  It  is  aui te  possible  for  us  to 
realize  substantial  improvements  in  the  effectiveness  of  public 
and  industrial  organizations  during  the  next  decade  or  two.  The 
social  sciences  can  contribute  much  to  such  developments;  we  are 
only  beginning  to  grasp  the  implications  of  the  growing  body  of 
knowledge  in  these  fields.  Put  if  this  conviction  is  to  become 
a  reality  instead  of  a  pious  hope,  we  will  need  to  view  the 
process  of  releasing  the  energy  of  the  atom  for  constructive 
human  ends  -  as  a  slow,  costly,  sometimes  discouraging  approach 
towards  a  goal  which  would  seem  to  many  to  be  Quite  unrealistic. 

The  ingenuity  and  the  perseverance  of  public  and  industrial 
management  in  the  pursuit  of  service  and  economic  ends  have  chang¬ 
ed  many  scientific  and  technological  dreams  into  commonplace  real¬ 
ities.  It  is  now  becoming  clear  that  the  application  of  these 
same  talents  to  the  human  side  of  enterprise  will  not  only  enhance 
substantially  these  materialistic  achievements,  but  will  bring  us 
one  step  closer  to  "the  good  society." 

( 3 )  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y  Summarized 


Because  the  prime  motive  of  organization  is  people ,  we  need 
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to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  section.  To  this  end,  we 
will  summarize  the  proposition  of  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y,  and 
in  the  process,  point  out  some  of  the  problematical  assumptions 
about  human  nature.  Beyond  this,  we  will  briefly  outline  how 
some  of  these  a  priori  assumptions  about  human  nature  contribute 
to  certain  organizational  dysfunctions. 

Some  students  of  administration  have  argued  that  there  is 
nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  our  country  except  that  the 
leaders  of  all  our  major  organizations  are  operating  on  the 
wrong  assumptions  about  human  nature.  These  proponents  further 
argue  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  state  of  affairs  because  we 
have  used  the  Catholic  Church  and  Caesar's  legions  as  our  patterns 
for  creating  organizations.  Until  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
this  made  sense.  The  average  church-goer,  soldier,  and  factory 
worker  were  uneducated  and  dependent  on  orders  from  above.  Au¬ 
thority,  defined  in  the  institutional  sense,  carried  considerable 
weight  because  disobedience  brought  the  death  penalty  or  its 
equivalent.  For  instance,  dismissal  or  blacklisting  brought 
starvation  to  an  industrial  worker;  excommunication  brought  the 
spiritual  equivalent  of  death  to  a  church-goer. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  consequence  of  human  behaviour  in  these 
early  religious/military/industrial  organizations,  we  arrived  at 
a  number  of  Theory  X  assumptions.  Perhaps  more  unfortunate  is 
the  fact  that  most  modern  organizations  are  still  operating  on 
these  false  assumptions: 

1.  People  hate  work; 

2.  They  have  to  be  driven  and  threatened  with  punishment 
to  be  made  to  work  toward  organizational  objectives; 

3.  They  like  security,  aren't  ambitious,  want  to  be  told 
what  to  do,  dislike  responsibility. 

There  are  numerous  empirical  examples  to  sustain  the  claim 
that  most  modern  organizations  operate  on  the  basis  of  these 
assumptions.  Let  us  consider  some  of  these  behavioural  rules: 

1.  Office  hours  from  nine  to  five  (or  8:30  to  4:45)  for 
everybody  except  middle  management  and  above.  (Without  even 
reviewing  the  implications  of  urban-transportation  and  social 
effects  of  this  arrangement,  some  students  of  administration  have 
posed  the  question:  "Are  we  buying  brains  or  hours?") 

2.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
"communicating"  with  employees,  especially  in  the  private  sector. 
The  message  most  often  boils  down  to  "Work  TTard ,  Obey  Orders. 

We'll  take  care  of  you." 
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3.  Look  at  the  case  of  expense  accounts.  The  people 
who  are  deliberately  cheating  on  their  expense  account  are  get¬ 
ting  their  fun  that  way  because  they  are  in  a  Theory  X  environ¬ 
ment  and  this  provides  one  method  of  getting  back  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  . 

What  is  the  typical  response  of  a  Theory  X  organization 
to  this  game?  Immediately,  it  hires  more  people  to  write  regu¬ 
lations  and  check  the  resulting  paper  work.  This  costs  more 
than  the  cheating  (as  empirically  proven  by  several  multiple 
stock  firms)  which,  of  course,  doesn't  stop  —  it  just  gets  more 
inventive . 


Let  us  now  turn  to  an  alternative.  This  alternative  in¬ 
volves  a  non-prescriptive  concept  of  human  nature: 

1.  Man  is  a  wanting  animal; 

2.  His  behaviour  is  determined  by  unsatisfied  needs  that 
he  wants  to  satisfy; 

3.  His  needs  form  a  value  hierarchy  that  is  internal,  not 
external : 

(a)  Body  (I  have  to  eat,  sleep....) 

(b)  Safety  (How  can  I  protect  myself  from...?) 

(c)  Social  (I  want  to  belong) 

(d)  Ego  (I  need  to  be  appreciated...) 

(e)  Development  (I  must  better  my  skills...) 

Man  is  totally  motivated  by  each  level  of  need  in  order  — 
until  that  level  is  satisfied.  If  he  has  not  slept  in  three  days, 
he  is  totally  motivated  by  sleep.  After  he  has  slept,  eaten, 
drunk,  is  safe,  and  has  acceptance  in  a  group,  he  is  no  longer 
motivated  by  those  three  levels  of  need. 

Students  of  administration  have  shown  that  the  first  three 
need  levels  are  pretty  well  satisfied  in  our  work  force  today. 

We  would  expect  man's  organizations  to  be  designed  to  feed  the 
ego  and  development  needs. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  type  of  work  and  the  reward  we  are 
offering  to  people  are  based  on  a  different  set  of  premises.  We 
offer,  for  example,  higher  wages,  medical  benefits,  vacations, 
pensions,  long  term  income  protection  plans,  profit  sharing,  (in 
industry)  bowling  and  hockey  teams.  Not  one  of  these  benefits  can 
be  enjoyed  on  the  job.  The  employee  has  to  leave  work,  get  sick, 
or  retire  in  order  to  enjoy  them.  No  wonder  people  are  not  enjoy- 
ing  their  jobs. 
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Returning  to  our  alternative,  we  can  now  talk  more 
specifically.  This  alternative,  known  as  Theory  Y ,  recognizes 
these  assumptions  about  human  nature: 

1.  People  do  not  hate  work.  It  is  as  natural  as  rest 
or  play; 

2.  People  do  not  have  to  be  forced  or  threatened.  If 
they  commit  themselves  to  mutual  objectives,  they  will  drive 

themselves  more  effectively  than  you  can  drive  them; 

3.  People  will  commit  themselves  only  to  the  extent 
that  these  actions  will  satisfy  their  ego  or  development  needs. 
This  is  because  man's  three  earlier  levels  of  need  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  and  are  no  longer  prime  drives. 

On  this  score,  students  of  administration  have  discovered 
that  most  modern  organizations  are  only  getting  people  to  use 
about  20  per  cent  —  the  lower  fifth  of  their  capacities.  One 
pertinent  question  is:  why  spend  all  that  money  and  time  (partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  case  of  industry)  on  the  selection  of  people  when 
the  presnet  employees  are  breaking  down  from  under-use? 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  solutions  to  this  dilemma? 

Some  practitioners  of  administration  have  suggested  the  following 
remedies:  get  to  know  your  people,  what  they  do  well,  what  they 

enjoy  doing,  what  their  weaknesses  are,  and  what  they  want  and 
need  from  their  job.  And  then  try  to  create  an  organizational 
unit  around  your  people,  instead  of  jamming  them  into  those  or¬ 
ganization-chart  rectangles.  The  only  excuse  for  organization  is 
that  it  maximizes  the  chance  for  individuals,  working  together 
with  others,  to  grow  in  their  jobs.  You  really  cannot  motivate 
people .  The  door  is  locked  from  inside.  However,  you  can  create 
a  climate  in  which  most  of  your  people  will  motivate  themselves 

to  help  the  organization  to  reach  its  objectives.  In  this  final 

analysis,  the  only  practical  act  is  to  adopt  Theory  Y  assumptions 
and  get  on  with  the  job. 

In  the  words  of  a  successful  executive:  "It  isn't  easy, 
but  what  you  are  really  trying  to  do  is  come  between  a  man  and 
his  family.  You  want  him  to  enjoy  his  work  so  much  that  he  comes 
in  on  Saturday  instead  of  playing  golf  or  cutting  the  grass." 


II •  Cultivating  an  Ability  to  Work  with  People 

This  part  tries  to  articulate  the  notion  of  human  relations, 
and  to  outline  some  of  the  basic  ways  good  human  relations  may  be 
achieved  by  the  individual.  While  some  of  these  principles  have 
been  found  empirically  valid,  they  may  be  incongruent  with  some  of 
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the  propositions  of  Theory  Y  discussed  earlier.  Without  re¬ 
sorting  to  extended  analysis,  perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that 
both  approaches  have  their  places  in  the  organization,  and 
that  some  of  the  apparent  differences  arise  not  so  much  from 
opposing  theoretical  postures  but  from  management  styles.  In 
this  context,  the  prescriptions  outlined  below  are  geared  to 
existing  organizational  expectations.  As  such,  no  rigorous 
effort  should  be  made  to  reconcile  these  with  conflicting 
Theory  Y  propositions. 

Good  Human  Relations  are  in  effect  when  people  get  along 
well  together.  Accordingly,  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
people  is  the  prime  attribute  of  a  good  organizational  man. 

No  organizational  man  can  do  his  best  work  or  attain  not¬ 
able  success  without  involvement  in  other  men's  endeavours. 
Facing  the  human  equation  and  solving  it  satisfactorily  are  ur¬ 
gent  needs  for  both  leader  and  follower  in  all  walks  of  life. 

For  example,  the  competent  civil  servant  takes  many  precautions 
that  lesser  men  neglect.  Briefly,  these  are  some  of  the  basic 
personal  virtues. 

(1)  Listening,  Fxamining  and  Appraising 

To  understand  people  demands  first  of  all  that  we  admit 
two  truths:  we  are  all  different,  and  often  we  are  not  aware  in 
what  respect,  to  what  degree,  and  vrhy  we  are  different;  and  we 
are  all  acting  and  reacting  in  different  environments. 

When  a  man  is  cognizant  of  these  he  will  be  inclined  to 
begin  understanding  people  by  studying  them.  He  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  encourage  them  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their 
interests.  Only  so  can  the  executive  learn  what  makes  employees 
unhappy  in  their  work,  what  qualification  young  men  have  for 
advancement,  what  mistaken  ideas  are  prevalent  in  his  office 
that  should  be  corrected. 

No  one  in  authority  can  ever  do  too  much  listening;  the 
best  leaders  know  that  men  prosper  not  in  proportion  as  they 
inform  but  as  they  elicit. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  listen  and  observe;  one  must  ex¬ 
amine  and  appraise.  By  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  other 
person's  viewpoint,  you  perceive  the  things  that  need  to  be 
cleared  away  so  as  to  let  him  see  the  good  points  of  your  plan 
or  proposal.  When  we  see  a  person  whom  we  believe  we  know 
very  well  acting  in  a  manner  that  is  different  from  our  expect¬ 
ations,  we  may  be  shocked  or  confused.  But  we  need  not  rest 
there.  By  showing  a  sympathetic  interest,  by  demonstrating  our 
desire  to  understand,  and  by  taking  all  the  appropriate  steps 
toward  becoming  informed  of  the  cause,  we  may  find  what  is 
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wrong  with  the  person  -  or  v^ith  our  own  interpretation  of 
his  actions. 

(2)  Communication  of  Ideas 

To  deal  with  people  requires  communication  of  ideas. 

This  is  a  two-way  project.  The  executive  cannot  possibly  put 
across  his  ideas  unless  he  knows  what  ideas  are  already  in 
the  minds  of  his  workers  -  ideas  which  may  clarify  or  con¬ 
fuse,  help  or  hinder.  Workers  must  understand  what  management 
is  trying  to  do  before  they  can  be  counted  upon  for  enthusiastic 
support . 

This  means  that  management  must  have  crystal-clear  in  its 
own  mind  just  what  is  to  be  attempted,  or  the  result  will  be 
confusion  and  frustration. 

Time  is  jfieeded  to  communicate  ideas  and  cultivate  their 
growth.  In  view  of  the  complex  conditions  to  which  we  human 
beings  must  accommodate  ourselves,  and  the  number  of  conflict¬ 
ing  ideas  from  which  we  are  compelled  to  choose,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  an  effort  to  rush  us  into  decisions  should  antagonize  us 
and  rouse  our  opposition.  The  miracle  is  that  so  many  leaders, 
by  taking  time  and  trouble,  succeed  in  having  their  ideas  accept¬ 
ed  . 


(3)  Domination  v.  Inspiration 

None  of  us  likes  to  feel  that  we  are  being  told  to  do 
something;  we  prefer  to  feel  that  we  are  acting  on  our  own  ideas, 
or  that  we  are  thoughtfully  agreeing  with  the  ideas  of  someone 
else.  The  man  who  is  adroit  in  working  with  people  has  mastered 
the  art  of  giving  instructions,  proving  a  point,  of  winning  agree¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  those  to  whom  he  conveys  his  ideas  feel 
they  are  their  own. 

The  purpose  of  all  but  little  men  is  not  to  dominate  but 
to  inspire,  not  to  strike  fear  into  men  but  to  enlist  their  good¬ 
will,  not  to  gain  a  point  by  fighting  but  to  win  support  by  mak¬ 
ing  people  want  to  get  behind  the  plan. 

(4 )  Constructive  Criticism 

Able  men  take  pains  to  spare  others  humiliation,  even  when 
it  is  necessary  to  criticize  their  actions.  The  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  government,  business,  school  or  family  life  is  to 
prevent  repetition  of  an  offense.  It  should  be  constructive. 
Impatient  tearing  down  is  likely  to  breed  distate  for  necessary 
regulation. 

Criticism  should  begin  with  praise  and  honest  appreciation 
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of  what  the  man  does  well,  and  then  go  on  to  point  out  how 
this  other  thing  can  be  done  better.  This  mode  of  criticising 
will  appeal  to  the  worker  because  it  shows  an  honest  desire  to 
be  helpful.  It  recognizes  the  truth  that  nobody  ever  learns 
anything  except  by  making  mistakes.  The  better  a  man  is,  the 
more  mistakes  he  will  make,  because  the  more  new  things  he  will 

try . 


(5)  Personal  Recognition 

To  enjoy  good  human  relations  we  need  to  recognize  the 
craving  of  people  for  personal  recognition.  They  desire  prestige. 
By  giving  them  a  sense  of  importance  we  attract  them  to  us, 
arouse  their  interest  in  our  ideas,  and  make  them  eager  to  help 
us  bring  our  plans  to  fruition. 

A  true  leader  does  not  hog  the  limelight,  but  draws  his 
friends  and  fellow  workers  into  it,  thus  inspiring  them  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  loyalty.  It  is  dangerous  and  unrewarding  to  ignore 
subordinates.  Charm,  poise,  personality,  and  efficiency  -  attri¬ 
butes  of  leadership  -  all  arise  from  a  feeling  of  genuine  interest 
in  people  and  thoughtfulness  for  them. 

The  man  who  sincerely  satisfies  our  hunger  for  recognition 
as  individuals  will  hold  us  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

A  compliment,  particularly  on  points  where  we  wish  to 
excel  and  yet  are  doubtful  whether  we  do  or  not,  is  an  effective 
way  to  gain  our  goodwill,  if  the  compliment  be  true  and  not  fab¬ 
ricated  flattery.  Nothing  is  less  laborious  and  irksome  than  to 
give  praise,  and  as  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  put  it  in  his 
Maxims :  "To  praise  good  actions  heartily  is  in  some  measure  to 
take  part  in  them." 

(6)  Four  Virtues 

There  are  many  virtues,  but  four  are  of  leading  importance 
to  the  person  seeking  to  live  and  work  successfully  with  people. 
They  are  consistency,  sincerity,  courtesy,  and  friendliness. 

We  feel  more  secure  in  our  relationships  with  consistant 
men,  even  though  they  are  always  unreasonably  demanding,  than  we 
do  with  men  who  are  reasonable  part  of  the  time  and  unreasonable 
at  other  times.  We  can  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  man  who  is 
consistent,  even  if  he  is  consistently  wrong,  but  we  are  utter¬ 
ly  incapable  of  developing  a  strategy  for  the  man  who  is  guided 
by  whims  and  notions. 

Sincerity  is  important,  because  it  deserves  friends.  You 
can't  talk  your  way  into  friendship  in  social  or  business  life. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  friends,  people  must  recognize  you  as 
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worthy  of  friendship. 

No  one  who  aspires  to  getting  along  well  with  people  can 
afford  to  ignore  courtesy,  which  means  being  considerate  of 
others  in  little  things.  To  refuse  a  request  gracefully,  to 
show  respect  for  what  others  revere,  to  treat  even  bores  with 
consideration,  to  be  eager  to  do  a  favour,  to  be  calm  under 
provocation  and  affable  under  pressure:  these  are  evidences  of 
courtesy . 

Courtesy  is  the  easiest  Quality  to  lift  one  above  the 
crowd.  Very  often  it  is  lacking  in  any  masterful  quality,  but 
in  it  abides  a  wistful  appeal  that  wins  friends. 

The  art  of  working  and  getting  along  with  people  lies  in 
applying  fundamental  ideas  of  kindliness  and  seeking  understand¬ 
ing.  It  prompts  us  to  allow  everyone  the  right  to  exist  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  character  he  has,  whatever  it  turns  out  to  be. 
It  leads  us  to  conform  where  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  maintain 
our  serenity  when  friends  and  fellow  workers  seem  perverse. 

The  man  seeking  to  work  in  harmony  with  other  people  is 
modest  and  moderate.  He  does  not  exceed  what  is  necessary  in 
discipline  or  in  praise,  in  strife  or  in  entertainment. 

Self-control  is  necessary  to  successful  working  with 
people.  It  is  the  first  virtue  taught  by  Socrates,  necessary 
to  make  the  other  virtues  effective. 

Leadership  has  been  written  about  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  scores  of  books  are  published  every  year  giving  advice  about 
how  to  become  and  remain  an  executive.  Yet  all  these  years  and 
words  have  found  no  substitute  for  these  four  virtues:  consis¬ 
tency,  sincerity,  courtesy  and  friendliness. 
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PART  FIVE 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Both  as  an  academic  discipline  and  as  a  professional 
practice,  the  field  of  public  relations  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  here.  Neither  can  we,  given  the  limited  space, 
pretend  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  government  public  re¬ 
lations  and  the  issues  which  arise  out  of  it.  Moreover,  all 
these  perspectives  are  very  often  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
average  civil  servant  whose  functional  responsibilities  lie 
elsewhere . 

The  aim  of  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  to  discuss  public 
relations  on  a  personal,  as  opposed  to  an  institutional,  level; 
to  consider  how  the  civil  servant  should  conduct  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  and  what  personal  attributes  he  needs 
to  cultivate  in  this  connection.  Reduced  to  this  level,  per¬ 
haps  we  can  venture  to  say  that  good  public  relations  are 
essentially  good  human  relations. 

Providing  services  to  the  public  constitutes  the  basic 
function  and  responsibility  of  government.  This  provision 
of  services,  broadly  conceived,  is  the  only  legitimate  justi¬ 
fication  of  government. 

Although  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  change  some¬ 
what  from  time  to  time  and  vary  from  government  to  government, 
the  fundamental  objective  remains  the  same.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  on  a  broad  scale  those  services  which  help  to  meet 
the  daily  needs  of  the  citizenry. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  SERVICE 


All  civil  servants  from  the  top  administrators  down  are 
responsible  for  serving  the  public  at  large.  Although  some  of 
the  responsibilities  may  be  indirect  -  in  the  sense  that  some 
personnel  do  not  frequently  have  face-to-face  contact  with  the 
public  -  their  obligation  to  the  public  is  just  as  important. 
In  one  sense,  the  public  service  responsibility  of  supervisors 
and  managers  is  even  greater  than  that  of  operating  personnel 
because  the  former  grouD  tends  to  establish  the  public  service 
climate  of  the  organization  through  its  own  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  the  public. 
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Over-all  public  opinion  regarding  government  is 
formulated  largely  on  the  basis  of  public  satisfaction  with 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  services  provided  by  public 
personnel.  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  services  are 
performed  is  often  more  important  than  the  actual  service 
itself  in  terms  of  public  reaction.  If  a  citizen  feels  that 
he  is  being  given  considerate  and  fair  treatment  by  a  public 
employee,  he  will  have  a  more  favourable  impression  of  the 
government . 

In  order  to  establish  good  relations  with  the  public, 
the  public  employee  must  not  only  be  effective  in  performing 
his  duties  in  a  professional  manner,  he  must  also  carry  them 
out  in  a  manner  that  earns  citizen  approval  and  confidence. 

(1)  Direct  and  Indirect  Contacts  with  the  Public 

Although  contacts  between  a  civil  servant  and  the  public 
can  be  classified  in  various  ways,  a  useful  way  to  consider 
such  relationships  is  to  determine  whether  they  are  made  in  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  manner.  Examples  of  direct  contacts  in¬ 
clude  all  those  occasions  when  government  representatives  and 
citizens  meet  each  other  face  to  face,  such  as  when  persons 
come  into  the  assessment  office  to  converse  with  various  per¬ 
sonnel  or  when  such  contacts  are  made  in  the  field. 

Indirect  contacts  occur  when  things  are  on  a  non- face- 
to-face  basis,  such  as  telephone  conversations  and  correspon¬ 
dence.  Mass  media,  annual  reports,  and  photography  are  some 
of  the  avenues  of  indirect  access  to  citizenry  but  these  are 
not  treated  here  because  they  are  primarily  publicity  resources 
generally  handled  by  specialists. 

Direct  Contact.  From  the  standpoint  of  effective  com¬ 
munications,  the  face-to-face  contact  usually  is  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  since  there  is  a  better  opportunity  for  achieving 
understanding  between  the  parties  involved.  If  the  information 
which  is  offered  or  requested  is  not  understood  by  either 
party  and  particularly  if  it  is  of  a  technical  or  detailed  na¬ 
ture,  the  opportunity  is  immediately  available  to  furnish  or 
secure  additional  information  from  the  other  person. 

In  face-to-face  meetings  there  exists,  in  effect,  a 
system  of  "two-way"  communications  which  also  makes  it  easier 
to  overcome  barriers  which  may  distort  or  prevent  understanding 
between  the  parties  involved.  Although  categorized  as  in¬ 
direct,  it  should  he  noted  that  telephone  contacts  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  two-way  communication  also,  even  though  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  face-to-face. 


Even  two-way  communication  is  pregnant  with  potential 
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difficulties  which  may  lead  to  misunderstanding  or,  worse, 
to  antagonism.  These  problems  may  be  based  in  semantics  or 
emotion  or  both.  For  example,  the  information  being  conveyed 
may  be  technical  in  nature,  such  as  assessment  data  and  valua¬ 
tion  methods;  the  client-citizen  may  be  foreign-born  and  unable 
to  understand  easily  the  indigenous  language;  or  the  client- 
citizen  may  feel  uneasy  in  the  govenmental  office  and  unable 
to  think  clearly  or  to  recall  pertinent  information  when  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so.  Such  problems  emphasize  the  need  for  great 
care  by  the  public  employee  in  communicating  with  citizens. 

The  quality  of  the  information  service,  which  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  employee,  is  determinedd  in  part  by: 

1.  The  interest  shown  in  the  citizen's  problem:  Do 
you  give  him  complete  attention?  Do  you  listen  to  him?  Do 
you  ask  questions  to  clarify  his  wants? 

2.  The  quality  of  information  given:  Is  your  communi¬ 
cation  complete  and  accurate?  Is  it  clear  and  concise? 

3.  The  manner  of  speech:  Is  your  grammar  correct?  Do 
you  pronounce  and  enunciate  properly?  Are  your  words  meaning¬ 
ful  and  appropriate? 

4.  The  personal  attitude:  Do  you  express  cordial  greet¬ 
ings?  Are  you  polite  and  friendly? 

5.  The  personal  appearance:  Is  your  dress  and  groom¬ 
ing  tasteful  and  appropriate?  Do  your  facial  expressions  convey 
a  helpful  and  courteous  demeanor? 

Various  applications  of  the  above  five  determinants  of 
information  quality  are  discussed  in  succeeding  paragraphs.  It 
may  be  appropriate  to  summarize  at  this  point,  however,  by 
quoting  from  a  municipal  public  relations  training  manual:  (City 
of  Beverly  Hills,  California.  Public  Relations.  November,  1962) 

"Everyone  has  a  different  personality  and  must  be  handled 
or  dealt  with  in  a  different  way.  In  some  regards,  a  person 
involved  in  public  contact  work  must  be  like  a  chameleon,  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment. 

"A  person  who  is  slow  and  deliberate  by  nature  might  feel 
his  problem  isn't  being  given  adequate  consideration  if  it  is  too 
speedily  handled.  He  will  suspect  carelessness  and  slipshod  work. 

"Do  not,  of  course,  mimic  any  unfavourable  characteristics 
your  client  or  visitor  might  have,  such  as  unpleasant  manner, 
skeptical  attitude  or  sarcasm.  You  might  sum  up  the  fundamental 
techniques  in  handling  people  in  a  few  short  points: 
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"1.  Respect  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

”2.  Be  a  good  and  sincere  listener. 

"3.  Try  honestly  and  sincerely  to  see  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view. 

"4.  Ask  questions  instead  of  giving  orders. 

"5.  Speak  kindly  to  and  of  others. 

"6.  Smile  -  and  mean  it.  Say  "no"  with  a  smile. 

"Remember  that  there  are  many  different  ways,  good  and 
bad,  in  which  the  visitor  to  a  government  office  can  be  greeted 
and  received.  Among  the  factors  entering  into  proper  greeting 
and  reception  are; 

"1.  A  tidy  office. 

"2.  Acknowledging  the  presence  of  the  caller  promptly. 

"3.  Adopting  a  "professional"  manner  in  talking  with  the 
caller . 

"4.  Not  leaving  the  caller  unattended  without  explaining 
where  you  are  going  and  how  long  you  might  be  gone. 

"5.  Giving  the  caller  a  thorough  hearing. 

"The  importance  of  having  the  caller  leave  in  a  pleasant, 
satisfied  frame  of  mind  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  If  he  enter¬ 
ed  vour  office  by  mistake,  adequate  directions  should  be  given 
to  set  him  on  his  course.  We  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  respectable  jobs  we  hold,  and  we  are  public  servants.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  temper,  discourteousness,  and 
other  forms  of  poor  public  relations." 

Through  Correspondence 

Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  composition  of  letters 
to  be  sent  to  local  citizens.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
letter  is  concerned  with  technical  or  detailed  matters  which 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public.  A  letter  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  a  direct  contact,  but  the  writer  should  attempt 
to  create  as  favourable  an  impression  on  the  recipient  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  him  personally. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  governmental  correspondence 
is  the  tendency  of  public  officials  to  use  an  excessive  amount 
of  legalistic  or  technical  terminology.  If  the  recipient  is  un- 
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familiar  with  such  language,  he  may  become  frustrated 

and  confused  and  blame  the  government  for  all  the  "red  tape." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  major  criteria  that  may  be  used 
as  a  checklist  in  the  preparation  of  correspondence. 

1.  The  letter  should  be  friendly  in  tone  and  concise, 
clear  and  accurate. 

2.  Get  to  the  major  point  or  issues  early  in  the  letter. 

3.  Use  short  sentences  and  paragraphs;  restrict  the 
length  to  the  minimum  that  is  adequate  to  convey  the 
necessary  information. 

4.  Avoid  inexact,  stilted,  technical,  and  vague  language. 

5.  Refer  to  the  other  person's  letter  if  there  was  one 
and  if  it  is  related  to  the  letter  being  prepared. 

6.  Be  sure  of  the  facts  and  information  contained  in 
the  letter. 

7.  Review  the  letter  carefully  before  it  is  mailed  to 
see  that  it  meets  these  standards. 

Although  form  letters  or  notices  are  often  time-saving 
devices,  care  should  be  taken  in  their  construction  and  dis¬ 
cretion  exercised  in  their  use.  Frequently,  such  correspondence 
may  appear  to  be  very  impersonal  to  the  recipient,  especially 
if  it  is  of  the  type  where  most  or  all  of  the  body  of  the  letter 
is  preprinted  with  only  the  name  and  address  typed  in.  This  is 
most  likely  to  create  the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  that  government  personnel  do  not  want  to  take  time  to 
write  a  personal  letter  and  that  this  is  just  one  more  example 
of  government  red  tape. 

The  decision  on  using  a  form  letter  depends  on  each  case. 

It  should  not  be  used  unless  the  information  is  completely  ade¬ 
quate  and  sufficiently  clear  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

Telephone  Contacts 

Proper  telephone  usage  improves  communication  between 
government  and  citizen  and  at  the  same  time  heightens  citizen 
appreciation  of  qovernmental  functions  and  personnel.  When 
individual  citizens  can  transact  public  business  satisfactorily 
by  telephone,  without  making  special  trips  to  government  offices, 
they  usually  will  consider  this  as  a  very  helpful  and  time¬ 
saving  service. 

Communicating  by  telephone  is  another  substitute  for  face- 
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tO"face  contacts  which  involves  hazards  as  well  as  benefits 
in  terms  of  public  relations.  The  hey  to  the  successful 
telephone  usage  is  the  manner  in  which  the  employee  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  person  on  the  "other  end  of  the  line." 

Although  the  other  party  cannot  see  the  public  employee 
with  whom  he  is  conversing,  the  manner  of  speech  and  tone  of 
voice  help  form  a  mental  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  citizen. 

As  in  all  such  contacts,  the  employee  speaking  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  far  as  the  citizen  is  concerned. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  is  so  common  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  government  that  it  tends  to  become  routine  pro¬ 
cedure,  This,  in  itself,  may  not  present  any  problem,  but  if  the 
personnel  become  careless  in  their  attitude  and  manner  on  the 
telephone,  a  serious  public  relations  problem  may  result.  Good 
telephone  habits  help  to  promote  good  will  for  any  organization 
dealing  with  the  public. 


Telephone  Technique.  Research  indicates  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  should  be  recognized  and  practised  by  persons  who 
wish  to  use  the  telephone  effectively. 

1.  A  telephone  should  be  answered  promptly  when  it  rings. 

2.  When  answering  a  telephone,  a  person  should  identify 
himself  and  his  organization  adequately  so  that  the 
caller  knows  that  he  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the 
office  he  desires.  Identification  also  applies  when 
placing  a  phone  call. 

3.  Talk  directly  into  the  telephone  transmitter  and  speak 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  naturally. 

4.  When  a  call  needs  to  be  transferred,  this  should  be 
indicated  to  the  caller  so  that  he  will  not  become  so 
deeply  involved  in  explaining  his  problem  or  request 
that  he  will  have  to  repeat  much  of  it  over  again. 

When  transferring  a  call,  secure  sufficient  information 
from  the  caller  so  that  he  can  be  transferred  to  the 
proper  party.  In  this  way,  the  caller  will  not  feel 

he  is  getting  the  "run-around." 

5.  l'''aintain  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  throughout  the 
conversation  and  use  tact  in  talking  with  callers  who 
may  be  emotionally  upset.  If  the  caller  has  the  mental 
impression  that  the  person  to  v;hom  he  is  speaking  is  not 
arguing  back,  he  will  usually  cairn  down  within  a  short 
time . 
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6.  Concentrate  on  what  the  caller  is  saying  and 
confine  your  activity  accordingly. 

7.  Talk  only  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  or 
to  obtain  sufficient  information,  but  do  not  give 
the  impression  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  get 
the  caller  off  the  line  before  he  finished  what  he 
has  to  say. 

8.  Keep  a  pencil,  paper,  and  message  pad  by  the  telephone 
so  that  pertinent  information  can  be  written  down 
immediately . 

9.  Persons  should  ordinarily  place  their  own  telephone 
calls,  because  otherwise  it  may  appear  to  the  person 
receiving  the  call  that  the  caller  is  not  sufficiently 
interested  or  concerned  to  place  the  call  himself. 

10.  Deliver  all  telephone  messages  promptly  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delays  in  returning  calls  or  embarrassment 
to  the  person  for  whom  the  call  was  intended. 

11.  End  a  telephone  call  in  the  same  courteous  manner  as 

it  began,  so  that  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  will  be  a  good  one. 

Reception  Area  Contacts.  Another  key  contact  occurs  in  the 
reception  areas  of  public  buildings  and  offices.  Persons  who 
come  to  an  office  for  the  first  time  or  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  location  of  specific  offices  within  buildings  may  become 
confused  as  to  which  direction  to  follow.  It  is  not  uncommon  to¬ 
day  to  see  persons  wandering  around  the  halls  of  public  buildings 
obviously  unable  to  locate  a  specific  office.  Since  they  may  be 
somewhat  apprehensive  anyway  about  coming  into  government  offices, 
their  frustration  can  easily  turn  into  hostility  toward  the 
government  unless  they  are  given  help. 

Numerous  devices  can  be  used  to  guide  people  to  appropriate 
offices.  A  directory  of  room  numbers  placed  in  an  obvious 
position,  or  placards  or  signs  identifying  the  directions  to  the 
most  freauently  used  offices  can  assist  callers  greatly.  It  is 
especially  helpful  to  maintain  an  information  desk  in  the  main 
entry  area  or  lobby  of  public  buildings,  with  a  receptionist  in 
attendance  throughout  working  hours.  This  person  can  direct 
visitors  to  the  proper  offices  more  rapidly  than  they  can  locate 
these  offices  themselves.  Frequently,  the  receptionist  can  save 
time  for  public  employees  by  providing  certain  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  directly  or  by  referring  the  vj  sitors  to  the  appropriate 
office  without  delay.  If  misinformation  or  an  incorrect  refer¬ 
ral  is  given  to  a  person,  however,  he  will  probably  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  receptionist  is  incompetent  or  that  he  is  get- 
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ting  the  "run-around."  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a  receptionist,  as  this  person  may  be  the  only 
employee  many  citizens  come  in  contact  with,  and  the  resulting 
impression  can  greatly  affect  their  over-all  impressions  of 
the  government. 

Service  Requests  and  Complaints.  Every  request  for 
service  or  complaint  from  the  public  is  a  potential  public 
relations  asset  for  the  government. 

A  complaint  is  a  warning  signal  which  indicates  that  a 
problem  exists  in  some  aspect  of  services  to  the  public. 

When  a  complaint  or  a  request  for  service  is  received  by  an 
employee  it  should  be  given  immediate  attention  and  investigated 
thoroughly.  Even  though  the  matter  may  be  of  a  minor  nature,  it 
will  be  extremely  important  to  the  citizen.  If  the  matter  is 
handled  promptly  and  conscientiously,  the  action  will  be  apprec¬ 
iated  by  the  person  making  the  request;  if  it  is  neglected  or 
ignored,  the  result  will  be  a  poor  impression  of  the  department 
concerned . 

Four  basic  steps  are  involved  in  processing  complaints  and 
service  requests:  (1)  welcome  the  complaint  or  request  from  the 

citizen;  (2)  assign  specific  responsibility  for  immediate  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  the  service,  or 
making  corrections  in  the  case  of  a  complaint;  (3)  provide  a 
follow-up  procedure  to  insure  that  the  matter  receives  proper 
attention;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  a  complaint,  notify  the  person 
that  the  correction  has  been  made;  or  if  it  involves  a  service 
request,  be  certain  that  the  desired  action  is  performed  or  if 
it  is  not  feasible,  that  the  person  knows  why. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  satisfy  all  service  re¬ 
quests  or  reconcile  all  complaints  in  a  completely  satisfactory 
manner.  Some  complaints  are  unjustified  and  some  requests  are 
unreasonable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  those 
persons  making  the  requests  to  understand  this. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the  employees  who 
are  designated  to  receive  complaints  and  requests  have  a  good 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  are  able  to  meet  the  public 
well.  Such  persons  should  understand  that  every  person  is 
different  in  his  background,  experience,  and  personality  and 
that  each  person  must  be  handled  as  an  individual.  Even  if  the 
request  is  unreasonable,  the  employee  should  "hear  the  other 
person  out,"  remain  objective  and  calm  in  the  conversation,  and 
if  the  request  is  impossible  to  grant,  strive  to  make  the  person 
understand  why. 
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CONCLUSTION:  TO  BE  A  LEADER 


In  this  lesson  we  have  outlined  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  public  administration  and  the  rules  which  govern  organization. 
We  have  also  discussed  in  some  detail  the  role  of  management  and 
the  various  human,  institutional  and  technical  components  which 
render  it  functional.  Beyond  these,  we  have  examined  the  human 
side  of  government  enterprise  from  two  perspectives:  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  employee  as  well  as  through  the  eyes  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Finally,  we  have  discussed  public  relations  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  opposed  to  the  institutional  level  and  have  argued 
that  its  quality  is  a  basic  function  of  good  human  relations. 

Tl>e  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  to  suggest  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  administration  is  only  a  prelude  to  leader¬ 
ship.  Whether  the  individual  can  and  will  assume  the  leader¬ 
ship  role,  however,  seems  to  depend  on  the  individual's  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  knowledge. 

Leadership  does  not  mean  domination,  but  rather,  effective 
activity  with  a  beneficial  purpose. 


(1)  Leaders  Have  Standards 

Hov;  do  men  get  out  in  front  and  stay  there?  They  raise 
the  standards  by  which  they  judge  themselves  -  and  by  which  they 
are  willing  to  be  judged.  They  raise  their  aim,  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  group  they  lead.  They  develop  with  energy 
their  own  knowledge  and  skill  so  as  to  reach  the  standards  they 
have  set.  This  acceptance  of  higher  standards  of  judgement  is 
the  basis  of  all  human  progress.  A  love  of  high  quality  is  es¬ 
sential  in  a  leader. 

The  leader,  whether  in  business  or  government,  carries 
with  him  this  sense  of  idealism,  a  vision  of  what  might  be.  Ke 
acts  well  because  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  part  he  is  going  to 
play  and  the  results  he  seeks. 

Dependability  is  another  quality  of  the  leader.  He  keeps 
all  promises.  Being  dependable  means  accepting  responsibility. 
To  live  in  that  responsible  way  reauires  a  good  stock  of  self- 
confidence  . 

To  embark  successfully  on  a  career  involving  leadership 
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demands  courage.  With  faith  in  himself,  he  will  be  brave 
enough  to  act  on  probabilities  instead  of  certainties,  and  put 
his  whole  energy  into  making  them  come  true.  One  mark  of  a 
great  leader  is  that  he  feels  sufficiently  secure  to  devote  his 
thoughts  to  the  well-being  of  his  subordinates  and  the  perfect¬ 
ion  of  his  job  instead  of  constantly  looking  up  the  line  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  being  approved. 

(2)  Self  Discipline 

The  man  who  would  be  leader  must  pay  the  disciplinary 
cost  involved.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  world,  but  it  does  entail  restraint,  control  and  modera¬ 
tion  wherever  these  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  ends  he  seeks. 

Leaders  need  to  submit  themselves  to  a  stricter  disci¬ 
pline  than  is  expected  of  others.  Those  who  are  first  in  place 
must  be  first  in  merit. 

Young  people  who  aspire  to  reach  positions  of  leadership 
would  be  doing  themselves  a  favour  if  they  were  to  drill  them¬ 
selves  in  facing  disagreeable  things.  A  philosopher  advises 
all  of  us  to  do  something  occasionally  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  would  rather  not  do  it. 

Besides  doing  well  what  he  has  to  do,  the  leader  has  ini¬ 
tiative,  which  is  the  ability  to  think  and  to  do  new  things. 

It  is  essential  in  leadership  to  stay  ahead.  The  leader 
cannot  set  up  a  procedure  and  then  linger  lazily  v;atching  it 
work.  He  cannot  be  content  merely  to  see  new  trends  and  take 
advantage  of  them.  He  must,  rather,  keep  his  imagination  vivid¬ 
ly  alive,  so  as  to  originate  ideas  and  start  trends. 

Leaders  are  eager  about  their  work,  but  they  are  not 
impetuous.  They  keep  a  balance  between  emotional  drive  and 
sound  thinking.  Their  excess  of  effort  testifies  to  their  be¬ 
lief  that  unless  a  man  undertakes  more  than  he  possibly  can  do 
he  will  never  do  all  that  he  can  do.  Their  enthusiasm  stimu¬ 
lates  their  energy. 

( 3 )  Dealing  With  Workers 

The  leader  has  come  to  his  position  by  one  of  several  ways 
he  may  have  graduated  through  the  factory,  where  he  was  working 
with  things;  he  may  have  come  up  through  the  office,  where  he 
dealt  with  figures  and  charts;  or  he  may  have  been  educated  at 
one  of  the  special  schools,  where  he  learned  out  of  books.  Now 
he  must  deal  with  people. 

No  matter  what  point  we  start  from  in  a  discussion  of  lead 
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ership  we  inevitably  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  art  of  be¬ 
ing  a  leader  is  the  art  of  developing  people. 

Throughout  his  active  life  the  leader  finds  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  duties  to  his  business,  his  community,  and  himself. 

None  is  more  important  than  his  duty  toward  his  workers.  It 
is  a  maxim  that  whoever  is  under  a  man’s  power  is  under  his 
protection . 

Much  more  successful  is  the  leader  who  approaches  his  job 
in  the  spirit  of  being  a  coach.  He  will  kindle  interest,  teach, 
aid,  correct  and  inspire.  He  will  seek  the  special  talent  every 
worker  has.  His  people  will  co-operate  with  him  in  maintaining 
discipline  for  the  good  of  the  team.  He  will  suppress  his  own 
ego  and  encourage  the  progress  of  those  whom  he  leads.  He  will 
create  in  his  group  a  sense  of  mutual  effort,  directed  towards 
a  specific  goal. 

(4)  Policies  and  Information 

A  leader  in  any  activity  will  find  it  an  advantage  beyond 
price  to  have  clear-cut  policies  written  down.  They  keep  his 
mind  in  consistent  paths,  they  help  him  to  clarify  to  his 
assistants  the  purposes  toward  which  their  work  is  directed.  When 
he  has  his  policies  well  shaped,  then  he  may  move  on  with  sureness 
to  proper  means  and  methods. 

Not  that  he  will  himself  worship,  or  demand  that  his  work¬ 
ers  worship,  a  set  of  rules.  Every  rule,  policy  and  plan  is  only 
a  guide  for  the  run  of  cases  and  for  usual  circumstances.  The 
leader,  while  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  written  poli¬ 
cies,  will  be  alert  for  uncommon  cases  and  for  circumstances  that 
do  not  belong  under  the  rule.  That  is  his  function  as  leader. 

Policies  and  plans  are  more  or  less  useless  unless  they  are 
known  to  all  who  may  be  concerned  with  them.  Let  everyone  know 
where  he  stands  and  what  is  expected  of  him.  Assistants  should 
have  a  clear  notion  of  what  is  to  be  done,  as  well  as  what  their 
particular  part  of  the  task  is. 

(5)  Meeting  Problems 

The  capable  leader  does  not  flounder  around  in  confusion 
when  he  meets  a  problem,  because  he  has  learned  certain  general 
procedures  which  enable  him  to  face  a  crisis  without  panic. 

Simplicity  marks  this  process  as  it  does  all  effective 
work  in  any  field.  Grasp  the  problem;  whip  it  into  organized 
shape  at  once;  seek  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  its 
solution;  do  what  is  necessary,  according  to  the  size  and  comp¬ 
lexity  of  the  problem,  to  analyze  the  elements  of  it;  and  then 
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proceed  to  shape  and  to  test  in  your  mind  the  various  answers 
and  plans. 

The  leader  is  leader  of  the  whole  enterprise,  requiring 
the  largeness  of  view  that  sees  things  in  their  true  perspect¬ 
ive  and  relations.  The  higher  up  in  leadership  a  man  goes,  the 
broader  his  life  and  his  vision  should  become.  He  must  not 
gear  his  brain  to  details,  going  around  scratching  the  bark  of 
trees  and  never  coming  out  to  look  at  the  woods  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Making  Decisions 

Administration  is  a  process  composed  of  making  decisions 
after  analyzing  problems.  Every  decision  carries  with  it  the 
element  of  risk.  The  leader  must  venture  to  run  the  hazard 
of  his  own  judgement. 

He  will  often  find  that  getting  things  started  is  more 
important  than  making  sure  that  they  will  turn  out  perfectly 
right.  He  will  find,  too,  that  many  of  his  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  with  incomplete  data.  Having  done  what  he 
can  to  build  the  necessary  fact-providing  organization,  and 
having  used  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  he  must  never¬ 
theless  shoulder  the  burden  of  making  decisions. 

The  leader  must  originate.  He  must  be  an  innovator. 

But  he  needs  to  do  more:  he  must  push  plans  through  to  success¬ 
ful  execution',  coping  with  the  unexpected  and  the  unpredict¬ 
able  through  originality  and  ingenuity  applied  with  courage. 

A  sense  of  time  is  essential.  The  difference  between  a 
good  leader  and  a  poor  one  may  be  merely  that  the  poor  leader 
does  a  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  sometimes  too  early  but  more 
often  too  late. 

(7 )  The  Price  of  Leadership 

There  is  no  power  on  earth,  in  school,  university  or 
anywhere  else,  that  can  take  a  clerk  from  his  desk  or  a  mechanic 
from  his  bench  and  mold  him  into  an  executive.  Self-advance¬ 
ment  is  powered  by  one's  own  initiative  and  perseverance.  A 
man  still  has  to  do  his  own  growing. 

No  one  should  embark  upon  a  course  leading  to  leadership 
without  totaling  up  the  cost.  Being  a  leader  has  many  compen¬ 
sations  -  it  is  imperative  for  some  men  -  but  it  is  a  hard  job 
and  often  a  lonely  job. 

Like  a  mountain  peak,  the  leader  rises  above  others  and 
dwells  apart.  It  is  one  of  the  perils  of  leadership  that  unless 
they  are  very  careful,  leaders  may  become  so  isolated  that  they 
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lose  the  benefit  of  rubbing  shoulders  with  subordinates  and 
competitors . 

The  leader  has  to  have  the  courage  and  fortitude  to 
keep  a  clear  eye  on  the  competitive  picture  and  a  steady  hand 
on  the  organizational  wheel  when  the  going  is  rugged  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  doubtful.  Being  licked  is  part  of  the  game,  if  it  is 
counted  as  useful  training.  A  philosopher  put  it  neatly 
when  he  said  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  not  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  our  gains.  Any  fool  can  do  that.  The  really  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  profit  from  our  losses. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  up  to  every  person,  young 
and  old,  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  be  a  leader.  A  slave 
in  Rome,  who  became  one  of  the  great  Stoic  teachers  and  a  lead¬ 
er  among  philosophers,  said  this: 

"It  is  you  who  must  introduce  the  consideration  into  the  inquiry, 
not  I;  for  it  is  you  who  know  yourself,  how  much  you  are  worth 
to  yourself,  at  what  price  you  sell  yourself;  for  men  sell 
themselves  at  various  prices.” 
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